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News of 1992 Crop Forecasts, the U.S. Mushroom Industry, 
Mexico and NAFTA, and Trade with the Former USSR 



The U.S. economy improved no- 
ticeably in the first quarter of 
1992. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate real gross domestic product (GDP) 
grew at an annual rate of more than 2 per- 
cent in the first quarter, led by the sharp- 
est increase in consumer spending since 
the first quarter of 1988. But gains in em- 
ployment and industrial production were 
less impressive. The economy should 
continue improving through this year and 
next, but uncertainty about consumer con- 
fidence, long-term interest rates, and 
overseas economies clouds the outlook. 

How do changing economic conditions 
affect entry into and exit from farming? 
Evidence suggests that entry is more sen* 
sitive than exit to economic conditions. 
A more prosperous general economy rela- 
tive to the farm economy tends lo slow 
potential farmers' entry into the sector. 
During the 1980's, while the general 
economy was expanding, the principal re- 
sponse to poor agricultural economic and 
financial conditions was fewer fanners 
entering the sector, with exit remaining 
more stable. 

Although annual USDA estimates of 
farm numbers show continued declines 
between 1988 and 1991, the pace has 
slowed since the mid-1980's. If past 
trends of stable exit prevail, the slower 
decline in farm numbers suggests annual 
entry may have rebounded partially. 

May marks the appearance of USDA's 
first official projections for 1992^)3 
crops. These projections indicate that 
U.S. wheat, feed grain, and rice produc- 
tion will likely be up in 1992, while cot- 
ton and soybean production will likely be 
down from 199Ps relatively high levels. 
U.S. ending stocks for all field crops ex- 
cept soybeans and barley are expected 
level or up in 1992/93— in some cases 
substantially. 

The U.S. orange production estimate for 
199 1/92 exceeds earlier forecasts be- 
cause larger-ihan-expecied fruit size is 




boosting California's output. Noncitrus 
fruit trees and vines survived the winter 
and spring with minimal damage, setting 
the stage for a large noncitrus crop in 
1992. 

The U.S.-Mexico article concludes a 
five-part AO series exploring linkages be- 
tween the U.S. and Mexico. U.S. agricul- 
ture would benefit from crcauon of a 
North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) among the U.S., Canada, and 
Mexico^an arrangement thai would 
combine 360 million people and $6 tril- 
lion of economic output into a free trade 
area. Liberalized trade would expand 
US, agricultural exports to Mexico, with 
grains and oilseeds estimated to account 
for most of the expansion. Horticultural 
products would account for more than 
half of Mexico's additional agricultural 
exports to the U.S., and some of its live- 
stock products would also see an in- 
crease. 

Meanwhile, U.S. agricultural producers 
and exporters are making inroads in one 



familiar market, the former USSR — but 
under much different trade arrangements 
than in the pasL With the collapse of So- 
viet communism came the collapse of 
one of the largest cash markets for U.S. 
agricultural exports, changing U .S.- 
Soviet trade from sales for cash to sales 
made possible by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration (CCC) programs. The U.S. now 
supports agricultural exports to the for- 
mer Soviet Union principally through the 
Export Enhancement Program (EEP) and 
the Export Credit Guarantee Program 
(known as GSM-102). 

The ILS. mushroom industry caps a 
decade of growth, but faces a number of 
challenges arising from increasing envi- 
ronmental sensitivity, some uniquely 
related to the nature of mushroom pro- 
duction. The US. is the world's largest 
commercial mushroom producer, with 21 
percent of the world's 33 billion pounds 
in 1990. Cash receipts ranked fifth 
among all vegetables in 1990 F with sales 
totaling $671 million in 1990/91, nearly 
doubling over a decade. 

One challenge facing U.S. mushroom 
growers arises from the use of compost 
as a growing medium — the storage and 
disposal of used compost can lead to 
problems, not just for growers but for 
their nonfarm neighbors. Another chal- 
lenge relates to the "minor use" dilemma 
facing several crop producers, as they 
search for replacements for pesticides 
withdrawn by manufacturers unable or 
unwilling to reregister for minor use 
crops. 

Environmental concerns are also crop- 
ping up in the European Community 
(EC), as it begins implementing the EC 
directive to reduce excessive nitrate lev- 
els that contribute U> deteriorating water 
quality. Intensive agriculture — both 
crop and livestock — is at the root of the 
EC's farm-related water quality prob- 
lems. Intensification has occurred in al- 
most all densely populated areas of the 
Community. 
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Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Recent year-over-year changes reported 
in the size of the hatching-egg flock and 
the number of chicks hatched point to 
continuing increases in broiler produc- 
tion during the second quarter. This will 
keep downward pressure on broiler 
prices that may average marginally 
lower than a year ago. The egg indus- 
try's 3-year streak of favorable prices 
and returns appears to have ended — 
New York wholesale prices are averag- 
ing well below a year ago, with no signs 
of firming soon given the expected pro- 
duction increases. 

The number of cattle on feed on April I 
in the 13 Quarterly reporting states was 
10 percent below a year earlier, the low- 
est inventory for this date since 1988. 
The inventory drop was due largely to a 
5 -percent decline from a year earlier in 
the number of cattle placed on feed dur- 
ing the first quarter. 

From January through April 1992, 
VSDA accepted bids under the Dairy Ex- 
port Incentive Program (DEIP)for 






nearly 19,000 metric tons of nonfat dry 
milk and over 10,000 tons of butter oil for 
calendar 1992. A total of $30 million in 
bonuses was contracted to be paid to 
firms shipping US. dairy products to 15 
countries. [For the latest livestock, 
dairy, and poultry market conditions, see 
tables 10-16] 

A Third of Dairy Exports 
Due to DEIP 

Although total U.S. exports of dairy prod- 
ucts claimed Utile more than 1 percent of 
U.S. milk production in 1991, about a 
third of dairy exports were assisted by bo- 
nuses awarded under the Dairy Export In- 
centive Program (DEIP). 

USDA Secretary Madigan announced 
measures on April 9, 1992 that will boost 
DEIP activity. Mexico and Jamaica were 
added to the list of countries qualified as 
DEIP destinations, which now number 
87. Countries eligible to buy Cheddar 
cheese may now also purchase mozza- 
rella, gouda, feta, and cream cheese un- 
der the DE3P + And countries eligible for 
export credit guarantees as well as the 
DEIP can use the two programs in combi- 
nation. 

The DEIP provides export assistance for 
U-S- dairy products, similar lo Export 



Enhancement Program (EEP) support for 
other commodities. The DEIP was 
authorized by the 1985 farm act and ex- 
tended through December 31, 1995 by 
the 1990 farm legislation. 

The DEIP helps US- da^ exporters 
compete with countries that subsidize 
dairy product exports, while not affecting 
sales by countries thai export without 
subsidy. The U-S- targets markets that 
have been buying dairy products from 
subsidizing countries, particularly from 
the European Community (EC). 

Government bonuses are awarded to ex- 
porters of specific dairy products, includ- 
ing butter and buUeroil, nonfat dry milk, 
whole milk powder, and cheeses {Ched- 
dar, gouda, feta, mozzarella, and cream 
cheese). Until the switch to cash bo- 
nuses in early November 1991, bonuses 
were paid in commodity certificates. 
The shift to cash occurred in part because 
CCC stocks of most dairy products avail- 
able for redemption were dwindling. 

In 199 1 , export sales under DED? 
reached over 600 million pounds milk 
equivalent, with over 90 percent of the 
product destined for Algeria. Export bo- 
nus awards totaled $46.4 million from 
March through December, for 38 con- 
tracts to 14 countries. Nonfatdry milk 
claimed the bulk of the volume exported, 



Most DEIP Bonuses Were for Exports 
of Butteroil and Nonfat Dry Milk . . . 



. . . and Most of the Export Assistance 
Went to Algeria 
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Total: $46.4 million 

Dairy Export fncentive Program (DEIP) "bonuses", calendar year 1991. 
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It Helps To Know,.. Common Livestock Terms 



Animal terms used in the livestock 
and poultry sectors generally refer lo 
ihc age or sex of animals, and whether 
they are intended for breeding, des- 
tined for a fecdlot, or kept on forage 
for feed Egg production terminology 
mainly distinguishes between produc- 
tion for food and for flock expansion. 

Cattle: 

Heifers and cows — young and mature 
females 

Bulls — male breeding stock 

Stee rs — castrated males 

Feeder cattle — young stock eventu- 
ally destined to finish gaining weight 
in commercial or on farm fccdlots 

Stocker cattle— stack dial gain addi- 
tional weight on forage prior to place- 
ment in fccdlots 

Fed caitle — stock ready for slaughter 
that have been fed a high grain ration 

diet 

Nonftd cattle — stock that do not enter 
fccdlots prior 10 slaughter, but ate 
kept on forage for feed 

Feedlots — farm or commercial opera- 
tions (some large commercial opera- 
tions can feed up to 100,000 head at a 
time) that place the 600-800-pound 
feeders in pens and feed them a high 
grain ration diet composed primarily 
of a concentrate feed (often corn), pro- 
tein supplement (such as soybean or 
cottonseed meal), and some roughage 
(from silage or hay) 

Feedht placements — the inventory of 
cattle in fccdlots at a reported time 

Finishing — the last stage of produc- 
tion before the cattle emerge from the 
fecdlot and aie sent to beef packing 
plants (the term *\jvcrfinishcd" gener- 



ally means cattle have excessive fat~to~ 
Lean ratios, and these Cattle arc often 

price-discounted) 

Hogs: 

Gills and sows — young and mature fe- 
males 

Boars — male breeding stock 

Barrows — young castrated males — 
about 95 percent of slaughtered hogs 
arc barrows and gilts 

There arc three types of hog enter- 
prises: farrow-to-finish, feeder-pig, 
and feeder-pig finishing. 

Farrow-to-finish operations— in- 
cludes all phases of slaughter hog pro- 
duction 

Feeder-pig production — production 
of pigs and sale of weaned pigs tooth- 
ers for finishing: in this operation, la- 
bor is the dominant input cost 

Feeder-pig finishing — feeding 
weaned pigs to final weight before 
slaughter, feed costs dominate input 
expenses 

Poultryl 

Hatching flock — breeding stock that 
produces hatching eggs and some ta- 
ble eggs 

Table-egg flock — produces eggs for 
consumption (table eggs) 

Egg layers — total size of the flock 

Chick placements — number of chicks 
raised for broiler output 

Table eggs — typically unfertile eggs 
for consumption 

Hatching eggs^ eggs used in broiler 
production 



followed by butteroil, cheese, whole milk 
powder, and butter. In terms of bonus 
value, however, butteroil outranked non- 
fat dry milk for first place, 



Limits on the program are on quantities 
rather than spending authority. In 1992, 
bonuses may be paid to assist exports of 
up to 177,700 metric ions of milk pow- 
der, 5 1,800 metric tons of buUerfat, and 



4,700 metric tons of cheddar cheese to A a 
list of designated countries. 

Between mid- January and mid-February 
of this year, contracts were accepted for 
the export ofl8,000 metric tons of non- 
Gat dry milk during the first half of 1992, 
Negotiations between exporters and 
manufacturers tightened market condi- 
tions almost immediately, and domestic 
prices began rising in February. The 
DEIP-reJated activity sparked interest in 
supply commitments by domestic nonfat 
dry milk users and helped boost winter 
prices of nonfat dry milk and cheese. 
With the recently announced addition of 
Mexico lo the list of countries eligible 
for DEB? bonuses, the program could be 
quite important for prices and exports in 
1992. Mexico is eligible for 25,000 tons 
of milk powder. 

Altogether, for the first 4 months of 
1992, USDA accepted bids under the 
DEIP for nearly 19,000 metric ions of 
nonfat dry milk and over 10,000 tons of 
butteroil for calendar 1992, Those two 
products made up virtually all of the ac- 
cepted bids. The remainder consisted of 
small amounts of whole milk powder, 
butter, and cheese. A total of $30 million 
in bonuses was contracted to be paid lo 
12 firms shipping U.S. dairy products lo 
1 5 countries under 48 contracts. 

Summer Broiler Prices 
To Hold Steady 

Recent ycar-over-year changes reported 
in the size of the hatching-egg flock and 
numbers of chicks hatched point lo con- 
tinuing increases in broiler production 
during the second quarter. This will 
likely keep downward pressure on broiler 
prices that may average marginally lower 
than a year ago. Second-quarter produc- 
tion will likely reach 52 billion pounds, 
3-4 percent more than a year earlier. But 
the production increase is likely lobe 
less robust than in second-quarter 1991. 

Numbers of chicks hatched provide an in- 
dicator of production 2 months out; in- 
creases for February through April 
averaged around 4 percent from a year 
earlier compared with about a 5-peicent 
increase for the same period in 1991 . 
Producers aie also moderating increases 
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tpedertfy inspected production, ready-to- cook. 



in the broiler hatching-egg flock* a rough 
indicator of production 3 months out. 
On both March 1 and April l t the flock 
was 3 percent above last year. During 
the same period last year, the increases in 
the flock lopped 6 percent 

A smaller increase in flock size will be 
offset somewhat by heavier birds, how* 
ever Broiler weights have been averag- 
ing 1-2 percent above a year earlier thus 
far, which will likely continue through 
the second quarter. In the second half of 
J992, these trend s are l ikely to persist, 
and production increases are anticipated 
lower than last year. 






Despite continuing pressure from heavy 
supplies of all meats, stronger demand 
from summer sales and robust broiler ex- 
ports will help support wholesale prices 
in the second quarter. May prices for 
whole broilers rose slightly from April, 
as retailers and consumers prepared for 
the Memorial Day holiday. Whole bird 
prices were also supported by stronger 
breast meal prices, due to heavy buying 
by fast food oudcts for summer promo* 
u'ons. Some price strength should carry 
into eariy summer, as producers reduce 
the rate of increase in eggs set in incuba-. 
tors, slowing production growth. 



Second-quarter wholesale prices will 
probably hold between 49 and 53 cents a 
pound. These prices would be slightly 
above the first quarter, but a few cents be- 
low a year ago. Likewise, retail prices 
for whole broilers during the second quar- 
ter are expected 2-3 percent below a year 
ago, averaging around 86 cents a pound. 
Lower prices and higher expected feed 
costs will continue to dampen profitabil- 
ity during the second quarter. 

U.S. broiler exports are expected to re- 
^main strong in 1992, at about 1,2 billion- 
pounds. Sales to the Pacific region, ac- 
counting for about half of total exports, 
will likely increase, particularly to Japan 
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and Hong Kong. Larger sales are also 
likely to Mexico, Canada, the Caribbean, 
and 10 the Middle East Whole broiler 
exports to the Middle East will be mostly 
under EEP. 

Egg Industry Ends 3-Year 
Winning Streak 

The egg industry's 3-year streak of favor- 
able prices and returns appears to have 
ended- New York wholesale prices are 
averaging well below a year ago, with no 
signs of firming soon given expected in- 
creases in production. The table-egg 
laying flock for the firstquartcr averaged 
over 1 percent larger than a year ago and 
was younger and more productive. Con- 
sequently, first-quarter production in- 
creased by nearly 2 percent, and whole- 
sale prices cracked. 

New York wholesale prices dropped 
sharply during the first quarter, averag- 
ing 64 cents per dozen, compared with 
86 cents last year. These prices were 
lower than would normally be expected 
given the level of production increases. 
A significant rise in egg stocks, particu- 
larly frozen eggs, is a contributing factor. 

Low prices will likejy encourage some 
flock culling of older hens, but flock size 
will remain relatively high. Second- 
quarter production is expected to be close 
to 2 percent larger than a year ago, with 
prices likely in the low 60' s t below break- 
even levels- Producers are expected to 
continue reducing the flock size, result- 
ing in third-quarter production about the 
same as last year. Annual production 
may show an increase of slightly less 
than 1 percent, and New York wholesale 
prices may average around 67-71 cents, 
compared with 77 cents last year. 

Consumers will continue to see lower re- 
tail prices. Second-quarter retail prices 
are expecied to average in the mid-SO's 
per dozen, down from 93 cents a year 
agp. Prices arc expected to move from 
the mid-80's to low 90's per dozen as the 
year progresses, with ihe highest prices 
expecied in the fourth quarter. The pro* 
jeeied average price of around 90 cents 
per dozen for 1992 would be about 9 per- 
cent lower than last year. 






Turkey Stocks Hit 
Another Record 

Poult placements point to turkey produc- 
tion in the second quarter nearly ^per- 
cent above a year ago. Output in the 
second half is expected to be about 3 
percent above last year, as is output for 
1992 overall. The relatively slower 
growth reflects producer losses late in 
199 1 , continuing during the first half of 
this year. Higher feed costs, 5 percent 
above a year earlier during the first half, 
are helping to account for the poor re- 
turns. Costs arc expected to continue 
higher in the third quarter but to moder- 
ate in the fourth. Net returns in the sec- 
ond half arc expected to average slightly 
above breakeven. 

Wholesale prices for Eastern region hens 
during first-quarter 1992 were nearly un- 
changed from last year at 56 cents per 
pound. Prices were aided in pan by a 
special USDA purchase program early in 
the year. Nearly all of the purchased tur- 
key was distributed through the school 
lunch program. 

Prices for some turkey parts have been 
braced by relatively strong exports. 
Second-quarter hen prices are estimated 
at an average of 58-62 cents, compared 
with 62 cents last year. In the second 
half, wholesale prices are expected to 
firm seasonally, averaging about the 
same as a year earlier, based on likely 
continuation of slow growth in produc- 
tion, continued brisk exports, and a 
stronger economy. 

Retail prices on whoic birds in the first 
quarter remained below last year. Con- 
sumers will benefit further from bargain 
prices throughout most or all of this year, 
due to large competing supplies of ham 
and other meats. 

Turkey slocks at the beginning of the sec- 
ond quarter climbed to a record 391 mil- 
lion pounds, 5.6 percent above a year 
earlier. Product movement was slow in 
the first quarter, with consumption esti- 
mated slightly lower than last year. 
Stocks arc expected to remain at high lev- 
els as turkey production continues lo rise, 
and large and increased supplies of virtu- 
ally all meats mean that turkey consump- 



tion, unlike in many previous years, is 
not expected to see much increase this 
year. 

Cattle on Feed 
Continue Low 

The number of cattle on feed on April 1 
in the 13 quarterly reporting states was 
10 percent below a year earlier, the low- 
est inventory on this date since 1988. 
The inventory drop was due largely to a 
5-percent decline from a year earlier in 
the number of cattle placed on feed dur- 
ing the first quarter. Fed cattle market- 
ings rose 2 percent from a year earlier 
during the firstquartcr. 

The total supply of feeder cattle outside 
feedlots has remained above year-earlier 
levels since mid-1991. The increasing 
supply is largely a function of reduced 
feedlot placements since early 1991. 
Placements in 199 1 were 7 percent below 
1990. 

On April 1, the feeder cattle supply out- 
side feedlots was 7 percent above a year 
earlier, and the largest supply for this 
dale since 1987. The supply of calves 
less than 500 pounds was about un- 
changed from a year earlier, while year- 
lings over 500 pounds were up 26 
percent, the largest supply since compara- 
ble data were first available beginning in 
1973. This large increase is partially due 
to the lower placements. It also reflects 
the genetic advances in the industry ** with 
feeder cattle exceeding 500 pounds at a 
younger age. 

Feeder cattle supplies will support larger 
feedlot placements for the remainder of 
the year. But when placements will be- 
gin to rise and when these cattle will be 
marketed, expanding beef supplies, is un- 
certain. 

Underlying the uncertainty are light feed 
grain supplies and relatively high feed 
prices, which are likely to persist until 
the 1992 harvests ane more certain. De- 
clining grain prices would encourage 
larger placements later this summer and 
Call. But good forage conditions in many 
areas would result in more cattle remain- 
ing on pasture for additional weight gain. 
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Pasture and range conditions on May 1 
were 84 percent in the good-to-excellent 
range, 5 points above a year earlier and 
7 above the 1981 -90 average. Only 
Nevada's pasture and range conditions 
were rated in the severe drought range. 
The April 1 snow pack is below to well 
below average in the West Summer irri- 
gation prospects in the western third of 
the country appear poor, although pros- 
pects are slightly more favorable in the 
southern portions of the West 



For further information, contact: 
Richard Su'llman. coordinator; 
Ron Gustafson, cattle; Leland Southard, 
hogs; Lee Christensen, Agnes Perez, and 
Larry Witucki, poultry; Steve Neff and 
Sara Short, dairy. All a^eal<2G2)2l9- 
l285.H3 



Livestock and 
Poultry Update 



Get the latest data and 
analysts with this deadline- 
tight newsletter from ERS 
It's fast: When the monthly 
Livestock Slaughter report 
goes out at 3 pm Friday- 
the LPS Update lands on 
your desk Monday with key 
data ond fresh analysis, 

Livestock and Poultry Update, 
6 pages of data- analysis, and 
useful charts, is publ ished 
monthly. 

To subscribe, call toll-free, 
1-800-999-6779. 

Now available on 
Ag News FAX 

■ Call 202-690-3944 on 
touchtone phone 
connected to FAX 

machine. 
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Field Crops 
Overview 



The Way World A gricultural Supply and 
Demand Estimates mark the appearance 
of USDA's first official projections for 
US and global 1992/93 crops. These 
projections indicate that US. wheat, 
feed grain, and rice production will 
likely be up in 1992, while cotton and 
soybean production wilt likely be down 
from 199V s relatively high levels. US. 
ending stocks for all crops except soy- 
beans and barley are expected level or 
up in 1992/93 — in some cases substan- 
tially. Global projections call far coarse 
grain output up 4 percent, and global 
wheat output up 1 percent from 1991/92. 
[For the latest market outlook for US- 
field crops, see tables 17-19. The world 
outlook is in table 23*] 

1992 US. Wheat 
Supplies To Be Tight 

Prospects for 1992/93 are for a larger 
US. wheat crop, forecast at 2.27 billion 
bushels. The forecast 14-pcrcent rise in 
total wheat production is based in pan on 
expected increases in area and higher 
winter wheat yields. Despite only a mar- 
ginal increase in planted area, harvested 
area is expected up this year because of 
improved weather in many areas and 
higher wheat prices. And somewhat im- 
proved weather in key areas should help 
increase average winter wheal yields 
above last year's level. 

The May Crop. Production report pro- 
vides the first 1992 forecasts for winter 
wheat harvested area, yields, and produc- 
tion. Overall, winter wheat production is 
forecast up 18 percent from last year. 
Harvested area is forecast up 10 percent, 
while yields are forecast at 37.3 bushels 
per acre, up from last year's 34.8 bushels. 

In two major winter wheat areas— the Pa- 
cific Northwest and Southern Plains — 
- winter wheal yields arc expected near or 
somewhat higher than last year, and har- 
vested area is expected up significantly 
in several states. Harvested area in 
Washington is expected to be triple last^ 



year's level, and in Texas, up 43 percent 
Kansas 1 harvested area is expected up 
slightly, while yields are forecast at 33 
bushels per acre* the same as last year. 

In the soft red winter wheat areas farther 
east* poor weather has again been a prob- 
lem, as it was last year. Freezing tem- 
peratures in November and March 
reduced potential yields in Illinois and 
Indiana. As of May 24 about 20 and 25 
percent of the crop in the two states was 
rated either poor or very poor, and about 
one-quarter to one-third of the crop in 
certain areas of these slates is not ex- 
pected to be harvested. 

Adverse weather has also plagued Mon- 
tana and South Dakota, where winter 
wheat yields are forecast down 23 and 
14 percent. Because of dry conditions, 
43 and 34 percent of the hard red 
winter crops in those states was rated 
poor or very poor as of May 24. Dry 
weather has also been a problem in west- 
em Kansas and Nebraska. As of May 
24, 30 and 54 percent of the winter wheat 
crop in those two states was rated poor or 
very poor. 

Even with a larger overall wheat crop ex- 
pected in 1992, total wheat supplies are 
forecast to be the lowest since 1975/76, 
in part due to the relatively small carryin. 
Supplies for the season are forecast at 
2.73 billion bushels, more than 5 percent 
below last year's level. 

With relatively tight supplies, prices for 
the season are forecast at $3.15-$355 per 
bushel. Partly in response to the higher 
prices, total wheat use in 199^3 is pro- 
jected down 7 percent from a year ear- 
lier, at 2.28 billion bushels. Exports are 
projected down 50 million bushels, and 
feed use is forecast down 150 million 
bushels. Ending stocks for the 1992/93 
season arc forecast up slightly, to 449 
million bushels. 

While winter wheat producers are har- 
vesting the 1992 crop, spring wheat pro- 
ducers arc watching their crops emerge. 
As of May 24, almost 80 percent of the 
Min nes ota c rop had emerged, while _ 
emergence in South Dakota had reached 
100 percent. Crop progress was ahead of 
the average for that date in most areas ex- 
cept Minnesota, where wet soils delayed 
planting. 
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Wrapping up the 1991/92 crop year that 
ended May 31,U,S, wheat output totaled 
1.98 billion bushels, down about 28 per- 
cent from the previous year. With total 
use forecast up slightly less than 1 per- 
cent from a year earlier, ending stocks on 
May 31 are estimated at 421 million 
bushels, the lowest level since 1973/74, 
The marketing year weighted-average 
price is estimated at $3,00 to $3.05, up 
from $2.61 in 1990/91. 

1992/93 World 
Wheat Forecast Up 

World wheat production in 1992/93 is 
projected at 549 million tons, up 1 per- 
cent from 1991/92. The major increases 
are expected to occur in the former 
USSR and the U.S. With world carryin 
stocks projected down 9 percent* and 
production and consumption nearly in 
balance. 1992/93 ending stocks arc pro- 
jected down marginally. The global 
stocks-to-use ratio is projected to match 
1991/92 at 23 percent. 

Global trade is projected to decline 5 per- 
cent to 102 million tons, largely because 
of a projected 33-percent decline in im- 
ports by the former Soviet republics. 
However, increased imports by China 
and North African countries will likely 
offset some of this decline. 

Competitor exports are expected to in- 
crease. The EC and Canada are starting 
the year with large stocks, which will aid 
exports despite lower output. The EC is 
forecast to produceacrop slightly less 
than the record of 1991/92, while Can- 
ada's output is forecast down 9 percent 
These declines will be more than offset 
by a forecast 55-percent production in- 
crease in Australia and a projected 1 1- 
percent output gain in Argentina, as the 
former recovers from a dry year and both 
respond to higher prices. U.S. exports 
axe projected at 315 million tons, and 
market share will remain about the same 
as in 1991/92, at 32 percent, 

1992 US. Corn Stocks 
To Rebound 

Prospects for 1992 are for a larger US, 
corn crop, with the first USDA projection 



Corn Trend Yields— How Useful Are They? 



With beginning 1992 feed grain 
stocks at their lowest level since the 
1983/84 drought, attention will focus 
on potential 1992 production. The 
March Prospective Plantings report 
indicated a 3-pcrccnt increase in plant- 
ings of all feed grains, with com plant- 
ings indicated up 4 percent Yield 
prospects and harvested area arc the 
other main factors that determine pro- 
duction potential. 

USDA's May projection for the 1992 
com crop calls for nearly 8,6 billion 
bushels — a 15-pcrccnt boost over 
1991 production* Crop projections 
will continue to be revised through the 
coming months as new information on 
crop conditions becomes available. 
As of May 24, with 4 percent of the 
crop still to be planted, analysts look 
at factors Like trend yields and histori- 
cal relationships between area planted 
and harvested, in order to evaluate pro- 
duction potential. 

Trend yields may be computed in sev- 
eral ways — a simple moving average 
over a period of years is an example 
of a trend yield. Other trend yields 
may be based on more sophisticated 
statistical techniques. 

Trend yields largely reflect historical 
pauerns of inputs used by producers. 
Input use in turn is affected by a host 
of factors such as input prices, ex- 
pected crop prices, and government 
program variables like acreage reduc- 
tion levels* program yields and acres, 
and price supports. 

In recent years, a number of industry 
analysts have suggested that input 
use, and thus yield potential, has been 
affected by policy changes since the 
mid- 1980* s that encourage producers 
to focus more on market signals than 
on commodity support levels. Two 
policy changes cited are the freezing 
of program yields — used to calculate 
deficiency payments for income sup- 
port — and the introduction of normal 
flex acres, which generally receive no 
deficiency payments. 



Other factors that may affect input use 
rates include heightened environ- 
mental awareness, environmental 
regulatory controls, increased applica- 
tion of soil fertility tests, conservation 
practices, crop rotations, use of non- 
commcrciaJ sources of nutrients, in- 
creased use of de nitrification inhibi- 
tors (which keep nitrogen available to 
the plant for a longer period), and 
plant genetics. 

As these factors change, input use 
may vary, influencing trend yields 
overtime. Some of these factors are 
practices that may substitute for com- 
mercial fertilizers in enhancing yield 
potential. 

In fact, commercial fertilizer applica- 
tion rates have generally declined 
since the mid- I980's, U.S. farmers 
applied an average of 140 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre to corn in 1985 com- 
pared with 128 pounds in 199 1 , Pot- 
ash application rates have declined 
from 83 pounds per acre to 76 be- 
tween 1984 and 1991, while phospho- 
rus usage declined from 66 pounds 
per acre to 62 pounds over the same 
period. 

But while fertilizer application rates 
have declined, future yields are not ex- 
pected to deviate substantially from 
historical trends. The use of alterna- 
tive nutrient sources, such as compost, 
have at least partially offset reduced 
yield potential that might have oc- 
curred with lower fertilizer use rates. 
Furthermore* other yield-enhancing 
technologies continue to be developed 
and applied, suggesting that future 
yield increases under average weather 
expectations are still attainable. Thus, 
trend yields remain a useful tool for 
evaluating production potential before 
crop condition information becomes 
available, (Tom Tke (202) 219- 
0840} 
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Growth In Fertilizer Application Rates for Corn Stowed In the I9ft0't . . 

Lbs^dCre 




. . . But Com Trend Yields Continued To Climb 

Bu/acre 




Crop year 



'Computed from preceding 5 crop years. 
Source: USDA 



calling for nearly 8.6 billion bushels, 
a 15-pcicent rise over \99Vs estimated 
production. The expected production in 
crease is due in part to larger area, based 
on the March Prospective Plantings re- 
port 

The larger expected com area is due 
to a lower acreage reduction program 
(ARP) — down from 7.5 10 5 percent — 
and relatively favorable com net returns 
compared with soybeans. The soybean- 
to-corn ratio of farm prices averaged 2L4 
from January to April of 1992, die lowest 
level for that period since 1986. These 
factors are likely leading farmers to in- 
crease com plantings instead of soy- 
beans, particularly on com flex acres. 

Total com use in 1992^3 is projected at 
just over 8 billion bushels, up 2 percent 
from the estimated level for 1991/92. 
Corn feed and residual use is projected 
up 100 million bushels due 10 relatively 
tight supplies projected for barley and 
oats, higher expected wheat prices and 
lower com prices, and a moderate in* 
crease in meat production. Food, seed, 
and industrial use is projected up 40 mil- 
lion bushels, stemming largely from the 
stronger economy and greater use of etha- 
nol in gasoline blends. Exports are ex- 
pected to remain unchanged. 

With a projected rebound in production 
and slightly higher use, ending stocks are 
forecast to rise to 1.67 billion bushels in 
1992/93, almost 50 percent above the 
1991/92 estimated carryoutof 1.12 bil- 
lion bushels. Given the expected re- 
bound in production and slocks, prices 
for the 1992/93 season are projected at 
$1 .90 to $2.30 per bushel, below the 
range of $2.30 to $2.50 estimated for 
1991/92. 

As with com, production of sorghum and 
oats is also projected to increase in 1992, 
to 700 million bushels and 275 million 
bushels* In contrast, a lower prospective 
planted area for barley is expected 10 
lead to a drop in production in 1992, to 
420 million bushels, versus 464 million 
in 1991. 



Planting progress for com and sorghum 
as of May 24 was well ahead of schedule 
in most areas. By that date, 96 percent 
of the com crop had been planted 
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(compared with an 89-pcrcciii average), 
and 57 percent of the sorghum crop was 
in the ground (ahead of the 46-percent av- 
erage). 

World Coarse Grain 
Trade Could Shrink 

Global production of coarse grains is pro- 
jected lo increase 4 percent in 1992/93, 
to 834 million tons. The U.S. is expected 
to account for much of the increase. For* 
eign coarse grain production is projected 
at 585 million tons, up nearly 5 million 
from 1991/92. The most significant 
gains are likely in the former Soviet 
Union. On the other hand, a substantial 
decline is likely in Eastern Europe. 
Among competing exporters, the outlook 
calls for relatively little change in aggre- 
gate production, with increases among in- 
dividual countries projected lo outweigh 
declines. The major change likely is in 
South Africa, where recovery from this 
year's drought is projected to boost out- 
put by more than 5 million tons. 

World trade in coarse grains is projected 
lo decline 5 percent Imports by the 
former Soviet Union arc projected at 12 



million tons- For Japan, currently the 
world's largest importer, flat imports arc 
projected as increased meat imports keep 
a lid on growth in domestic feed use. 
South Korea's corn imports are projected 
up in 1992/33, assuming continuation of 
strong growth in domestic feed demand 
and some drop in imports of wheal for 
feed. Relatively large imports by south- 
ern African countries arc expected to con- 
tinue because of the impact of the 
1991/92 drought. 

U.S. coarse grain exports arc projected at 
48.2 million lons T unchanged from the 
1991/92 forecast, and market share is pro- 
jected to show some recovery — from last 
year's 53 percent — to 56 percent China, 
with large supplies, is projected to re- 
main the leading foreign corn exporter, 
followed by Argentina. 

Soybean Output 
Expected Down Slightly 

Prospects for 1992 are for a smaller U.S. 
soybean crop, projected at 1 .92 billion 
bushels, down almost 4 percent from 
1991. The projected production decline 
is due in part lo smaller expected area. 



USOA Projects 


Higher World Grain Output for 


1992 




Crop 


Production 


Trade 




Consumption 


ErxJing stocks 








Million tons 




Total grain 












1991/92 


1.688.8 


210.9 




1,712.2 


315.5 


1992/93 


1,737.0 


Jt 




1,724.2 


328.4 


Wheat 












1991/92 


541.6 


107.3 




554.6 


129.8 


1992/93 


5486 


10Z1 




550.2 


126.2 


Rice, milled 












1991/92 


348.5 


13,4 




352.0 


55-9 


1992/93 


352.3 


^2 




354.0 


54.2 


Coarse grains 












1991/92 


798.7 


90.1 




805.7 


129.8 


1992/93 


834.0 


86.3 




819.5 


144.3 


Corn 












1991/92 


479.7 


60.3 




482.3 


79.3 


1992/93 


509.2 


S7.9 




496.2 


92.3 






Million 4$0-tb bates 




Cotton 












1991/92 


95.2 


23.0 




85.7 


362 


1992/93 


94.0 


24.0 




89.0 


43.1 



1 TraOeeiOuJeSintra-ECirade. Tfacte year tor coarse grains* OciQDefSGptefTttw. for wheat 



Jury/June, and for n<» ?ne calendar yea/ following harvest 
estimated In July. 



RiOi Trade lor caJendar year 1993 will be 



For most of the 199 1/92 crop year, prices 
for corn have been favorable compared 
with soybeans. As a result, farmers will 
likely increase corn plantings instead of 
soybeans, particularly on corn flex acres. 

Total soybean use in 1992/93 is pro- 
jected at 1.98 billion bushels, down 2 per- 
cent from last year. Although both crush 
and exports are expected bo decline 
slightly, the projected levels are rela- 
tively high compared with recent history. 
With soybean supplies projected down al- 
most 5 percent in 1992/93, and continued 
strong use, ending stocks arc projected at 
235 million bushels, 20 percent below 
the forecast level for 1991/92 ending 
stocks. Soybeans are the only U.S. 
crop — except barley — for which USDA 
is projecting a drop in 1992/93 ending 
stocks. 

As of May 24, 68 percent of the U.S. 
soybean crop had been planted, ahead of 
the 49-percent average for that date. In 
Illinois, Indiana » and Iowa, over 80 per- 
cent of the crop had been planted, well 
ahead of planting progress in most other 
areas. 

World oilseed production in 1992/93 is 
projected down about 1 million tons to 
223 million. Soybean production is pro- 
jected to decline only slightly, while cot- 
tonseed faces amodesldecline De- 
creases in rapeseed, flaxseed, and copra 
production arc offset by projected gains 
in sunflowerseed and peanut produciion. 

Below-trend growth in foreign soybean 
production will aid export prospects for 
the U.S. soybean complex. Constrained 
growth in foreign demand, however, will 
lead lo declines in U.S. soybean and soy- 
bean meal exports. U.S. soybean expats 
in 1992/93 are forecast down slighdy lo 
17.7 million tons, while U.S. soybean 
meal exports arc projected to slip to 5.6 
million tons. 

Cotton Crop Down 
From 1991 Record 

Prospects for 1992 are for a slighdy 
smaller U.S. cotton crop, projected at 
17.2 million bales. This forecast is down 
2percentfrom 1991*s near-record level. 
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ILS: Field Crops Progress at a Glance 



Com Planting Is Nearly Complete , 




■ Before April 1 
~J April 1-15 

5 April 16-30 
Mayl-15 
1 After May 15 



Corn: Usual Mart of planting, 
principal areas 



The Planting Cycle: 
Corn & Soybeans 

Planting of com usually begins before 
April t in the Southern coastal areas, but 
as far north as the Great Lakes, planting 
docs not get underway until mid-May. 
By (hat time, most of the Corn Belt has 
finished planting corn. 

This year, % percent of the U.S. corn 
crop was In [he ground by May 24 — well 
ahead of the 89-percent average. 

Soybean plantings generally proceed a 
Utile later than corn in most areas. Mis- 
souri, southern Illinois, and areas along 
the southeast coast tend to start planting 
soybeans earlier than stales in the North 
Central region. 



* and Soybean Planting is Progressing , 




II Before May 5 
Zi May 5-1 5 
PH After May 15 



Soybeans: Usual start of planting, 
principal areas 



. . . While Winter Wheat Harvest In Several Stales Is Well Underway by Mid-June. 




__J Before June 1 
J June 1-15 
I] June 16-30 
□ July 1.15 

f>^:' ,Vy ■; 



Harvest Time; 
Winter Wheat 

Harvest in the Southern Plains is nor- 
mally well underway by mid-June, but 
Montana's harvest won't be completed 
until late summer USDA is projecting a 
1992 winter wheat crop of 1,62 billion 
bushels — 18 percent higher than 1991. 
The projected increase reflects an ex- 
pected increase in both area harvested 
(up almost 10 percent) and average 
yields (7 percent higher). 

Reduced winterkill is a big reason for 
the boost in harvested area in the Pacific 
NorthwesL And in Oklahoma and 
Texas, higher wheat prices and improved 
weather are helping to boost harvested 
area Three states— Washington, Okla- 
homa, and Texas — account for 94 per- 
cent of the total change in expected 
■ harvested area for 1992, and 70 percent— 
of the total change in expected produc- 
tion. 



Compression and OCR go 



Writer Wheat: Us^ri -tart of harvest, 
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Commodity Market Prices 



Choice steers, Nebraska 



Broilers, 12-clty average 



Corn, Ctntral Illinois 
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The projected production decline in 1992 
is due in part to the expectation of 
smaller planted area. 

Two factors arc likely working to pull 
down planted area First, the upland cot- 
ton ARP for 1992/93 is 10 percent, up 
from 5 percent in 1991/92. Second t a 
comparison of net returns shows cotton 
relatively less attractive in many areas 
than some other crops, such as sorghum 
andcom. 

Total cotton use in 1992/J3 is forecast at 
16.5 million bales, up nearly 2 percent 
from last year. Domestic use is forecast 
at 9.5 million bales, up 1 percent, as mill 
use remains strong. U.S. exports are also 
projected to rise in response to strong 
global use. 

With continued strong production and 
slightly higher total use* ending stocks in 
1992/93 are projected at 4.7 million 
bales, 21 percent above 199 1/92's esti- 
mate. The 1992/93 stocks to-use ratio is 
projected at 28.5 percent, up from this 
year's 24.1 percent. 

As of May 24, 79 percent of the 1992 
crop had been planted, well ahead of the 
69-percent average. Planting was com- 
plete by that date in California and 

Louisiana. 

'92 World Cotton Output 
Projected Down 

With global stocks up 33 percent in 
199 1/92 and prices low, world cotton 
production in 1992/93 is projected down 
slightly to 94 million bales. Although 
output is off, it is still projected to be the 
second largest historically. Most of the 
drop is expected in yields — forecast to re- 
turn to more normal levels after the 
1991/92 record. 

But lower prices arc also expected to en- 
courage continued strong consumption. 
Global use is projected up nearly 4 per- 
cent to 89 million bales. anew record. 
Even though much of the gain in use will 
occur in producing countries, importers' 
consumption is projected strong enough 
to boost trade. Nevertheless, global end- 
ing stocks are projected to increase 
again, reaching 43 million bales. 



What Year Is This? 

The outlook for crops is generally re- 
ported in marketing years. A market- 
ing year straddles two calendar years, 
and is identified by a combination 
such as 1991/92. For most crops, the 
marketing year begins around harvest 
time. The 1991/92 rice crop, for ex- 
ample, refers to the crop that is har- 
vested in the fall of 1991, and 
marketed through 1992. Unless oiher^ 
wise indicated* the phrase *'1991 
crop" refers to the crop harvested in 
the 1991/92 marketing year. 

Different crops have different market- 
ing years, and the marketing years 
vary across countries. World totals, 
reported in the appendix tables, are 
sums of individual country figures, so 
they do not represent a uniform year. 
In the U.S., the marketing years for 
the major field crops begin: 
j unc i — f or wheat, barley and oats; 

August 1 — for rice and cotton: 

September 1 — for soybeans, com, and 
sorghum; 

October 1 — for soymeal and soyouV 



Foreign output is projected down 1 per- 
cent to 76.8 million bales. Stronger use, 
however, is anticipated— consumption is 
projected at 79 + 5 million bales* a 4 per- 
cent gain. And foreign stocks, projected 
up 4 million bales to 38.3 million, will ac- 
count for most of the projected world 
stock gain. 

Foreign exports arc also projected up, 
reaching 17 million bales, a 5-percent 
gain. Despite greater foreign competi- 
tion, U-S- exports are projected up 
200,000 bales to 7 million. But U-S- mar- 
ket share is expected to contract to a 
more average 29 percent from nearly 30 
percent in 1991/92. 

Expectations 
For More Rice 

Prospects call for a larger U.S. rice crop 
in 1992, currently forecast at 166 million 
CwL The projected production increase 
is due largely to an expected increase in 



area. Producers' incentives to increase 
rice plantings include a smaller ARP 
level, improved water supplies in critical 
areas, and favorable planting weather. 

Favorable planting weather has been 
paramount to producers in the South, 
where wet weather last spring reduced 
plantings. As of May 24, about 95 to 
100 percent of the crop in the South had 
been planted — well ahead of last year's 
pace. 

Total U-S. rice supplies arc forecast to in- 
crease nearly 18 million cwt in 199^93, 
largely because of the projected produc- 
tion increase. This situation is expected 
to put downward pressure on U.S. prices, 
reducing the US. premium to around 
$l + 25 per cwt above world prices. For 
1991/92, the premium is expected to av- 
erage about $1.60 per cwt Season-aver- 
age prices in 1992/93 are projected to 
range between $6.50 and $7.50 per cwt, 
compared with $745 5765 in 1991/92. 

Total rice use in 1992/93 is forecast at 
169 million cwt, up 9 percent from last 
year. Exports arc expected to rebound to 
70 million cwt in pan because of the fore- 
cast larger supply and lower prices. Do- 
mestic use is expected to show continued 
growth. Ending stocks are forecast at 
nearly 34 million cwt, resulting in a 
slocks-to-use ratio of 20 percent. 

World rice production is projected lo be 
352 million tons (milled basis) in 
1992/93, 1 percent above a year earlier, 
Foreign output is projected at 347 mil- 
lion tons, up 1 percent. Global exports in 
calendar year 1992 arc forecast at 13.4 
million tons, up from a year ago, reflect- 
ing increased imports by Indonesia. 
(Joy Hanvood (202) 219-0840 and 
Carol Whltton (202) 219-0824] 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world food grains; 
Edward Allen, domestic wheat: Janet 
Livczcy, domestic rice; Pete Riley, world 
feed grains; Tom Tice and Jim Cole, do- 
mestic feed grains; Nancy Morgan, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin and ScotL. 
Sanford, domestic oilseeds; Carol 
Whitton, world cotton; Bob Skinner and 
Les Meyer, domestic cotton. World in- 
formation (202) 219-0820, domestic 
(202)2194)840.03 
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Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



The U.S. orange production estimate for 
1991192 exceeds earlier forecasts be- 
cause larger -than-expected fruit size is 
boosting California s output. Noncitrus 
fruit trees and vines survived the winter 
and spring with minimal damage, setting 
the stage for a large noncitrus crop in 
1992. Also signaling a large 1992 fresh 
strawberry crop are good crop condi- 
tions in California and 5 percent more 
acreage nationwide. 

Early intentions suggest vegetable grow- 
ers plan to cut acreage of dry edible 
beans and processing vegetables (espe- 
cially processing tomatoes). US. 
aquaculture continues breaking output 
records, led by rising catfish production. 
[F6r the latest outlook for specialty 
crops, see tables 20-22,] 

Winter Rains Produce 
Larger Oranges 

USDA has boosted its forecast of Califor- 
nia's 1991/92 navel and Valencia orange 
production by 6 million boxes since Janu- 
ary 1. Winter rains helped yield a fruit 
size that was larger than expected. The 
May 1 forecast, made with 86 percent of 
the crop harvested, placed California's 
navel production at 35 million boxes, up 
122 percent from the freeze-reduccd out- 
put of last year but 21 percent below 
1989/90. California's forecast Valencia 
output for the 1991 season is 31 million 
boxes, triple the meager 1990/? 1 crop, 
and 14 percent larger than 1989/90. In- 
dustry sources report a "good" to "excel- 
lent 1 ' bloom this spring, 

The May 1 forecast for Florida's 199 1/92 
all -orange crop stands at 139 million 
boxes, down 8 percent from last season. 
Florida's oranges are reportedly also car- 
rying a "good 1 ' to "excellent" bloom this 
spring, With the jump in California's 
production more than offsetting the de- 
cline in Florida's output, estimates of 



total U,S + orange production for 1991/92 
rose 13 percent (tonnage) from the pre- 
vious year's output 

USDA projects the frozen concentrated 
orange juice (FCOJ) yield for Florida at 
L54 gallons (42 degrees brix) per 90- 
pound box of oranges. The yield for 
1990/9 1 averaged 1 .45 gallons per box. 

PCOJ prices weakened during April as re- 
ports began surfacing that Brazilian pro- 
cessors would increase the forecast for 
Sao Paulo's 1992 orange production- 
Sao Paulo produced 250 million boxes of 
orangesinl991. Prospects for larger or- 
ange crops in both Brazil and the US + 
represent bearish news for futures prices, 
as the two countries produce over 80 
percent of the world's processed orange 
juice, 

Mild Winter Favors Nuts, 
Noncitrus Fruits 

Generally good growing conditions last 
winter in most major noncitrus fruit 
states will favor 1992 crops. No severe 
winter damage occurred in California 



where early peach, plum, and nectarine 
crops showed good development early 
in May. Apples, cherries, and pears 
bloomed several weeks ahead of sched- 
ule in Oregon and Washington due to the 
mild winter. 

Most Northwest fruit areas reported little 
or no frost damage during the spring 
bloom. Production from new plantings, 
which are entering commercial bearing 
age, will contribute to higher production 
in 1992, but less than ideal weather for 
pollination in Washington has reduced 
prospects for a bumper crop. 

A hard freeze in March in southwest 
Michigan reportedly killed some fruit 
buds among peaches, apples, cherries, 
and plums. Fruit crops in the central and 
northwest pans of the state escaped seri- 
ous damage because the fruit buds on 
trees had not developed sufficiently to be 
damaged by the cold. 

Mild winter weather benefited apple or- 
chards and grape vineyards in New York, 
Vigorous new growth Indicated the vine- 
yards recovered satisfactorily following 
the dry summer in 1991. 



Planted Area for Most Processing Vegetables To Fall In 1992 




1984 86 68 90 

1992 area is based on contracted acreage, reported in Vegetables, USDA- April 1992, 
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Catfish Accounts lor Over a Third or Aquaculture Sales by Farmers 
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Other aquacufture products include trout, crawfish, hybrid striped bass, tiiapia, salmon, motlusks, 
shrimp, and ornamental fish. 



As of May 1, almond production for 
1992 is forecast to reach 570 million 
pounds, shelled basis, 16 percent higher 
than 1991 but lower than industry expec- 
tations. Cool weather and fog during pol- 
lination may have reduced production 
potential. 

Strawberry Area Up, 
Processed Vegetables Down 

Area planted to strawberries in 1992 is 
estimated at 38,000 acres, up 5 percent 
from last year California growers report 
23,000 acres, up 9 percent. Oregon and 
Washington growers report 9 and 14 per- 
cent more acreage in 1992. If growing 
conditions continue good, 1992 Califor- 
nia strawberry output could equal or ex- 
ceed last season's record 11.3 million 

CWL 

Grower prices for fresh strawberries de- 
clined seasonally during March and 
April. Abundant^supplies from Califor- 
nia likely will keep prices m ui uelow 
year-earlier levels through most of the 
summer. F.O.K prices last June and July 






remained in the range of $4-$5 per 12- 
pinl flat, which reportedly represents 
about the minimum to cover growers 1 
costs for harvesting, packing, and selling. 

Contracting intentions for the major pro- 
cessing vegetables declined 8 percent 
from 1991 acreage, due mosdy toa25- 
percent decline in processed tomatoes. 
Compared with last year, vegetable pro- 
cessors indicate they plan to contract for 
10 percent less snap bean acreage, 3 per- 
cent less of both sweet corn and cucum- 
bers for pickles, but 2 percent more green 
pea area. Contracted acreage provides a 
good indicator of likely plantings be- 
cause processors contract for most of the 
vegetables they buy. In 1991, processors 
contracted for 98 percent of total acreage. 

Planting intentions reported for dry ed- 
ible beans plummeted 22 percent from 
last year's acreage, with Navy and pinto 
bean areas leading the decline. Although 
the first estimate of fall potato acreage 
will not be available until July, acreage 
is expected to fall in 1992 following de- 
pressed prices for the 199 1 crop. 






Catfish Leads 
Aquaculture Expansion 

Led by an 8-percent jump in catfish prod- 
uct sales, U.S. aquaculture output ex- 
panded again in 1991. Catfish produc- 
tion, the largest sector of the aquaculture 
industry, has grown rapidly in the last 10 
years. Grower sales made during the 
first quarter of 1992 alone exceeded total 
catfish sold in 1982 by 21 percent Cat- 
fish processor sales also expanded in 
1991, up 9 percent from 1990, to 200 mil- 
lion pounds. Thus far, 1992 sales con- 
tinue to rise. Processor sales during the 
first quarter rose 23 percent from l99l's 
first quarter. 

Last year's rapid growth in processor 
sales was aided by farm prices 17 percent 
below the year before. Falling prices in 
1991 led to a drawdown in inventories 
and price increases in early 1992 t which 
may slow this year's sales growth. Farm 
prices in March were 60 cents a pound* 
up from 53 cents in January, but 13 per- 
cent below March 1991. Last year, farm 
prices averaged 69 cents in the first quar- 
ter and 63 cents for the entire year. 

Inventories of small and medium food- 
size catfish in the four major producing 
states (Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana) on April 1 stood 9 and 53 
percent ahead of year-earlier levels. In- 
ventories of stockcrs and fingerlings fell 
5 and 26 percent from the year before. 
These inventory figures show adequate 
stocks through mid- 1 992, but point to a 
slowdown in production and higher 
prices in the second half of 1992, into 
1993. 

Although catfish dominates the domestic 
aquaculture industry in output and sales, 
growth in Maine's salmon industry in the 
past 4 years was also notable. In 1991, 
Maine producers sold 10.4 million 
pounds of salmon. Maine more than dou- 
bled its salmon production in each of the 
last 3 years, rising from less than 1 mil- 
lion pounds in 1988. Future expansion is 
limited by a scarcity of areas with the 
needed combination of water tempera" 
ture, high tidal flushing action, and water 
depth. 
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Domestic aquaculture, especially catfish, 
is expected to continue growing in 1992. 
Expansion in salmon, mollusk, shrimp, 
and other fish species such as ulapia and 
hybrid striped bass should contribute to 
the overall growth in domestic aquacul- 
tureinl992. Most of the growth in cat- 
fish output will come from higher yields 
from existing ponds. Low farm prices in 
199 1 curtailed expansion plans for most 
formers. } Glenn Zepp {202)219-0883} 



For further information, contact: 
Dennis Shields and Diane Bertelsen, fruit 
and tree nuts; Gary Lucicr, vegetables; 
Peter Buzzaneli, sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, greenhouse/nursery; Vemer 
Grise, tobacco; David Harvey, aquacul- 
lure ; Lewrene Glaser, industrial crops. 
All arc at (202) 21£M»83, t ' 
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Mushrooms 
Cap a 
Decade 
Of Growth 



Mushrooms are a multimillion- 
dollar U.S. business, but 
growers face a number of chal- 
lenges arising from increasing environ- 
mental sensitivity. How do the 
challenges differ from those facing 
most agricultural producer? 

First* recycled waste from other agricul- 
tural enterprises forms the key input to 
mushroom production — compost. But 
though the compost recycles waste into a 
productive use, the used or spent com- 
post (mushroom soil) can pose disposal 
problems for some counties and areas. 

Second, a mushroom is not a green plant, 
buta fungus. Creating the optimal envi- 
ronment for growing mushrooms also 
creates a friendly environment for pests, 
including unwanted fungi. Relying on 
chemicals has put mushroom growers in 
a pesticide dilemma similar to that facing 



other producers— especially minor use 
crop producers. (See the May AO article, 
"Pesticides — Balancing Risks, Bene- 
fits** 1 ) Environmental challenges are 
changing the way mushroom growers do 
business — and changing the shape of the 
industry. 

Fewer Growers, 
Expanding Output 

The U.S. is the world's largest mush- 
room producer, with 21 percent of the 
world's 3,3 billion pounds in 1990, US 
mushroom production reached 756 mil- 
Lion pounds in 1990/91, increasing nearly 
5 percent per year over the past decade. 
Mushrooms ranked fifth among vegeta- 
ble cash receipts in 1990, after potatoes, 
tomatoes, lettuce, and dry beans- Sales 
totaled $671 million in 1990/91, up 
slightly from the previous year, but 
nearly double a decade earlier. 

Although 26 slates produce mushrooms, 
Pennsylvania produces the lion's share — 
47 percent — and California is a distant 
second with 17 percent of U.S, outpuL 
Recent reports indicate capital and operat- 
ing expenses ron about $23,000 per crop 
for an 8,000-square-foot "double" — a 
typical mushroom house size in Pennsyl- 
vania. An average crop yields 5.3 
pounds per square foot. 

Since the early 1980's, the industry has 
become concentrated among fewer grow- 
ers as the cost of doing business ex- 
ceeded revenues generated for nearly 
half of the growers. Between 1983 and 
1990, the number of mushroom growers 
shrank from 440 to 238, In the last dec- 
ade, large muluproduct corporations, like 
Ralston-Purina and Ctorox, have left the 
mushroom industry and large, special- 
ized firms, like Campbell 's and Mon- 
terey Mushrooms, have dominated. 
Mushroom producers and industry ob- 
servers both agree that important factors 
contributing to the decline in the number 
of growers include low profit margins 
and increased costs of pest control and 
environmental compliance. 
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Compost; One Man's 
Garbage*.* 

Compost, the growth medium of mush* 
moms, is a big issue for growers who 
buy tons of ingredients weekly and cre- 
ate tons of spent mushroom compost 
(SMC) annually. The industry is looking 
for new ways of producing and disposing 
of com post that address issues ranging 
from water quality to relations with 
neighbors who view compost as a health 
hazard. 

Compost is made from recycled materi- 
als left after production of other crops, or 
from livestock operations. Key ingredi- 
ents include hay, com cobs, horse or 
other manure, straw, and other organic 
farm ingredients. The ingredients must 
be turned and watered daily to promote 
growth of favorable microbes, which con- 
vert the mixture into a rich, dark brown 
medium suitable for mushrooms. The 
compost must be sanitized to eliminate 
unwanted pests and molds, then cooled, 
inoculated with spawn (mushroom seed), 
and incubated for 2 weeks. After the last 
crop of mushrooms is picked, usually the 
third crop, the compost is no longer pro- 
ductive and must be removed so a new 
cycle — which lasts about 90- 100 days- 
can be started. 

How a grower handles spent compost af- 
ter a harvest cycle depends on the loca- 
tion of the operation and demand for 
spent compost For generations, spent 
mushroom compost has been spread on 
land as a soil ameliorant to improve soil 
tilth, and to provide nutrients which arc 
slowly released over a period of 4 to 6 
years. But application on fields becomes 
a problem when nearby neighbors view 
compost as nuisance or even a health haz- 
ard — despite research providing evidence 
to the contrary, 

Chester County, for example, is Pennsyl- 
vania's largest mushroom producing 
county, with about 133 mushroom farms 
and a population of nearly 377,000. 
Spent compost Is regulated by Pennsyl- 
vania's Department of Environmental 
Resources (DER). Compost Isltiircoh - 
sidered an agricultural waste, not a resid- 
ual waste, and the DER allows it to be 
spread or stockpiled on land in Chester 



County without a use permit. (A residual 
waste classification would put compost 
in the "hazardous" waste category, requir- 
ing permits and fees for disposal.) 

Adjacent Lancaster County, however, 
has a much smaller ratio of farm to non- 
farm neighbors, with only three mush- 
room farms and a population of 423,000. 
A recent cease-and-desist order for a Lan- 
caster farm followed allegations by 
neighboring residents of health problems 
that included skin rashes, breathing prob- 
lems, and even loss of sight from the 
spreading of spent compost trucked in 
from Chester County. However, an in- 
vestigation by Pennsylvania Health De- 
partment officials and the Centers for 
Disease Control concluded that no com- 
ponents of the compost could cause the 
health problems. 

Buyers of weathered, or matured SMC, 
however, use it as mulch for ornamental, 
flowering, and vegetable crops, and incor- 
poration into soils as a fertilizer — either 
for crop production or for home lawn 
use. Another growing useofSMC is for 
land reclamation of old strip mines and 
construction of wetlands for water treat- 
ment Growers have traditionally weath- 
ered spent compost by spreading it on 
fields. More controlled processes for 



The U.5. Leads In Global Commercial 
Mushroom Production 




maturation are now being explored by 
growers. Some growers, for example, 
mature SMC and control leaching by us- 
ing a portion of a mushroom operation's 
existing wharf (a concrete slab where 
compost is made) to turn the SMC. 

In California, spreading of spent compost 
is not as widespread Rather, California 
growers arc hard pressed at times to meet 
the seasonal demands from homeowners, 
landscapes, and nurseries to buy the 
spent compost. In Pennsylvania, on the 
other hand, the large amount of compost 
generated together with a shorter land- 
scaping season results in the need to 
stockpile compost. 

As for water quality, research recently 
completed at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity evaluated the potential for reducing 
water contamination arising with runoff 
from spent compos L The research 
showed that SMC contains no herbicides 
or nc ma toe ides, the two pesticide groups 
found most often in contaminated well 
water. SMC is also very low in nutrient 
runoff, although nutrient runoff is the 
area of concern. Still, improvements can 
be made to the wharf and stockpile areas 
to minimize potential damage to water 
quality — such as adding vegetative buff- 
er strips and berms to reduce runoff. Ef- 
forts are underway by growers, working 
with Ehc local Soil Conservation Service, 
to adopt best management practices for 
reducing water pollution. 

Pesticides — A 
Mushrooming Problem 

Pesticide manufacturers across the U.S. 
are withdrawing registrations for mush- 
room use because mushrooms do not gen- 
erate sufficient revenue to justify costs of 
reregistration mandated by changes in 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and 
Rodenticide Act (FIFRA) in 1988. 
These changes accelerated reregistration 
deadlines for older pesticides— those reg- 
istered prior to November 1, 1984. 

With the loss of pesticides because of 
-economic rather than environmental fac- 
tors, mushroom growers, along with 
most other fruit and vegetable producers, 
find themselves in the "minor use** 
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Mushroom Crop Sprouts With Consumer Demand 



While mushroom production has 
grown steadily during the past decade, 
a major shift has occurred between the 
shares destined for fresh and for pro* 
cesscd consumption. 

Fresh mushroom use was traditionally 
small, because of perishability. Until 
the early 1980's,m,ost of the mush- 
rooms consumed by Americans were 
canned Annual canned consumption 
was 1 8 pounds per capita in 1980, 
compared wtlh only 1 ,2 pounds of 
fresh mushrooms. 

The turnaround came during the 
1980* s, when the use of processing 
mushrooms rose only about 2 percent 
annually, while growth in fresh mush- 
room consumption, aided by one- 
touch packaging which improved 
fresh mushroom life, increased at an 
average annual rate of 5 percent. In 
1991/92. the fresh market is expected 
to account for about 70 percent of the 
estimated 778 million pounds of 
mushrooms produced This is up 
from 1990/91, when 68 percent of the 
total crop of 749 million pounds was 
produced for the fresh market 



Increases in mushroom production 
have resulted principally from higher 
yields. Agaricus, or buuon mush- 
rooms arc grown indoors on beds or 
trays. Aside from increasing the 
square footage planted, growers can 
raise output by increasing the number 
of pickings or by shortening the pro- 
duction cycle. 



Shntako 



Shortening the production cycle in ef- 
fect increases the square footage. Us- 
ing bcuer compost and adopting 
higher yielding mushroom varieties 
have been the keys to increased pro- 
duction. Three pickings — at about 
1-weck intervals — arc now harvested 
in one eye Lc, instead of five pickings. 
Yields tend to fall off dramatically af- 
ter the third picking. 

It is likely that most of the gains dur- 
ing the 1980's resulted from a combi- 
nation of improved production 
practices. But output can also be in- 
creased in the short run simply by add- 
ing another bed or tray level 10 the 
production area, depending on the pro- 
duction system. In general, growers 
using systems of trays, which arc 
moved around at various stages in the 
cycle, incur minimal cost increases in 
raising the square footage because the 
system is highly mechanized. Bed 
systems, on the other hand, are gener- 
ally older and more labor intensive. 

Production of specialty mushrooms 
(Shiitake, oyster, and other types) has 
Increased 5 percent per year from the 
5.2 million pounds USDA first re- 
ported during the 1986/87 season. 
Specialty mushrooms represent less 
than 1 percent of US, mushroom out- 



put. However, the value share of spe- 
cialty mushrooms represented 3.4 
percent of 1990/91 sales, and the per- 
pound value of specially mushrooms 
is 4 to 5 times that of the traditional 
button mushroom. 

The most important specialty mush- 
room for which data are collected by 
USDA, is Shiitake, Shiitakes account 
for about 64 percent of total specialty 
output on average, USDA counted 
228 commercial growers in 199C/91, 
while Shiitake industry experts esti- 
mate the number of growers to be as 
high as 1*500, 

One explanation for the discrepancy 
in numbers is the unique production 
practices, which allow small growers 
to enter the industry with liule initial 
capital. Shiitake mushrooms can be 
grown commercially outdoors on oak 
logs or indoors on sawdusL Thus, 
startup costs arc smaller. USDA sur- 
veys the specially mushroom farms of 
200 logs or larger in 25 states, but it is 
difficult to cover the small hobby 
farms and backyard growers. 



Agaficus 





dilemma. But there's an added twist for 
mushroom growers — mushrooms are not 
green plants. They are a fungus grown in 
a controlled environment The right 
breeding climate for successful mush- 
room production is also often the right 
breeding climate for unwanted fungi and 
other pests. 

The most problematic fungus is Verticil- 
lium, also called dry bubble or the 
dreaded bubble disease. In addition, 



Sciarid flies are a major pest Growers 
combat these pest problems using both 
chemical and nonchemical techniques. 

Across the U.S„ mushroom growers 
tended to use the same chemicals to eradi- 
cate pest problems, Zineb was the most 
popular and effective fungicide used by 
growers, prior to suspension of all food 
uses when the registrant failed to provide 
data required to support continued use. 
Since the 1988 FIFRA amendments, 



some other key chemicals also have been 
losL Bcnomyl and thiabendazole are the 
only fungicides registered for use on 
mushrooms. Chlorothalonil is used in 
some states under emergency exemption 
provisions of Section ISofFIFRA 

Chemical use varies by state, and grow- 
ers are affected differently by changes in 
available chemicals. For example, a dec- 
ade ago, Pennsylvania mushroom grow, 
ers routinely used approximately two 
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dozen different chemicals in mushroom 
production. Currently growers have only 
two registered fungicides — thiabenda- 
zole and benomyl, which are less effec- 
tive and more expensive because of 
reregistration. Insects are controlled with 
growth regulators meihoprone and di- 
flubcnzuron. Propoxur, a key fly control 
chemical, is used on the premises as a 
component of the sanitation practices. 

Under California law, suspension action 
has begun on some 57 active ingredients 
contained in more than 3,000 pesticide 
products used in farm operations. Two 
suspensions will affect the mushroom in- 
dustry — chlorothalonil and propoxur. If 
chlorothalonil is withdrawn, California 
growers will have only the two, less ef- 
fective fungicides. 

Nonchemical Techniques 
— A Good Neighbor Policy 

Integrated pest management (IPM) for 
mushrooms includes nonchemical meth- 
ods such as sanitation practices, educat- 
ing pickers to avoid the spread of 
disease, and pest monitoring. Programs 
are designed to prevent pest infestations 
and to avert potential crop threats. For 
example: 

• The key sanitation practice is steam 
pasteurization, applied to the grow- 
ing areas at the end of the crop. 

• Workers are instructed to wear clean 
clothes and to pick in the order of 
the newest to the oldest crop to mini- 
mize damage from spreading pests, 

• The compost that grows the mush- 
rooms is pasteurized to rid it of un- 
wanted pests at the end of the cycle, 

• Black light fly monitoring is used to 
provide a fly count (index) that indi- 
cates whether or not to apply fly con- 
trols. 

The success of nonchemical IPM tech- 
niques may depe nd on a "n eighborhood" 
effort In Pennsylvania, for example, 
mushroom operations arc geographically 
concentrated. Unless neighboring opera- 
tions practice IPM diligently, pests can 



simply move from farm to farm, diluting 
the success of any farmer's efforts. 

But California mushroom operations are 
more widely dispersed over a larger area, 
and do not have to rely on the skills of 
neighboring mushroom fanners. Be- 
cause of the location of some farms and 
the distance between farms, intense out- 
breaks of pest populations are infrequent. 
To the extent that nonchemical costs are 
higher in geographically concentrated 
producing areas, California growers 
avoid part of these costs. This will help 
offset the relatively higher cost arising 
from having one Less pesticide available 
to growers in California than in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Tackling Reregistration 

The minor use dilemma is being ad- 
dressed by both USDA and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA), The 
recendy formed Minor Use Work Group 
is attempting to improve methods of com- 
municating pesticide cancellations to 
growers, and studying alternatives to re- 
duce the impact of reregistration require- 
ments. USDA has increased funding for 
the Interregional Project number 4 (IR- 
4), to assist with residue data develop- 



ment in support of new registration, docu- 
menting tolerances, and reregistering mi- 
nor use pesticides. 

EPA's data requirements can be daunt- 
ing. Up to 70 different types of tests can 
be required, investigating the chemistry, 
toxicology, environmental fate, and eco- 
logical effects of a pesticide before regis- 
tration of a new chemical. EPA can 
choose to waive some testing and data re- 
quirements for minor use crops. In six 
mushroom producing stales — California* 
Colorado, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas — Section 18 emer- 
gency exemption has been granted for 
use of chlorothalonil. However, even 
this procedure has come under recent 
criticism as a means of circumventing 
reregistration. 

Mushroom growers, through the Ameri- 
can Mushroom Institute, have formed an 
IPM committee to survey growers on 
chemical use and to prioritize registration 
and research efforts- The committee is 
working closely with EPA to determine 
information requirements to enable regis- 
tration of pesticides for new uses, or re- 
register older pesticides. With the loss of 
zincb — the most widely used fungicide- 
growers are trying to register chlorothalo- 
nil, a viable alternative. 
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Chloroihalonil is presently registered for 
use on many other greenhouse and vege- 
table crops. IR-4 first applied for a toler- 
ance for residues of chloroihalonil on 
mushrooms in 1982 in cooperation with 
the mushroom industry, but EPA re- 
quested more data. Additional residue 
field trials were requested and com- 
pleted, and the report was sent to EPA in 
March 1992, To date, however, the in- 
dustry has not been granted registration, 
and states that arc permitted to use chlo- 
roihalonil through the annually renewed 
Section IS exemption are awaiting a fa- 
vorable EPA ruling, 

A leading California firm has led the in- 
dustry in developing alternatives to exist- 
ing chemical pesticides, It has patented 
two chemical alternatives and submitted 
them to EPA for registration. One is a 
bacteriophage to be used on bacterial dis- 
eases and the other is a product — derived 
from cinnamon — to control Verticillium, 
Both applications are still under review 
at EPA. 

With environmental concerns mounting, 
however, mushroom producers are using 
fewer chemicals and adopting best man- 
agement practices for composting. In the 
course of adopting changes— or facing 
new regulations — they have forged alli- 
ances with other industry groups and gov- 
ernment Producers hope these relation- 
ships will continue to provide informa- 
tion to the mushroom industry as environ- 
mental consciousness changes the way 
growers do business in the US, [Shan- 
non Reid Hamm (202) 219-0886} E~ 
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New Era in 
Trade with 
Former USSR 



With the transformation of the 
Soviet Union, trade between 
the US, and the former USSR 
has undergone significant change. The 
Soviet Union was ai one time or another 
the largest buyer of US, wheat, second- 
largest buyer of U.S. feed grains, and 
fourth-largest US, agricultural market 
overall. 

The collapse of communism brought 
about the collapse of one of the largest 
cash markets for US, agricultural ex- 
ports. Throughout the late 1970's and 
early 1980*5, the Soviets purchased U,S, 
commodities without the aid of U,S, gov- 
ernment programs used to assist exports 
to other markets. 

But the composition of U,S, agricultural 
exports to the region has changed, both 
in the mix of commodities sold and in 
the terms of trade — from sales for cash to 
sales made possible by Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC) programs 
The U,S, is now supporting agricultural 
exports through existing CCC commer* 
cial programs, principally the Export 
Enhancement Program (EEP) and the 



Export Credit Guarantee Program 
(known as GSM-102), 

EEP Moves US. Grain 
To Republics 

Under the EEP, the CCC provides bo- 
nuses for specified US, commodities 
to targeted countries to enable US, ex- 
porters to match prices from subsidized 
competitors such as the European Com- 
munity (EC), Exports of wheat to the So- 
viet Union under the EEP started in fiscal 
1981 Since then, the Soviet Union and 
successor republics have used the EEP to 
make all their US. wheat purchases. In 
some years, EEP exports have accounted 
for a significant portion of their agricul- 
tural imports from the U,S, The former 
Soviet Union also purchased a relatively 
small amount of flour under the EEP dur- 
ing fiscal 199L 

Since October 1991, the US. has also tar- 
geted exports of barley, rice, and vegeta- 
ble oil to the former Soviet Union, 
While the former USSR has rapidly pur- 
chased US, wheat and barley under the 
EEP, purchases of US, flour, rice, and 
vegetable oil have been slower. How- 
ever, in some cases purchases of those 
com modi Lies have been significant 

Since fiscal 1987, more than SI billion in 
bonuses has been provided to enable 
sales to the former Soviet Union under 
EEP, Almost half were provided in the 
last 18 months, much of tt since October 
1991, From the start of fiscall992 
through May 5 S EEP bonuses for sales to 
the former Soviet Union were already 
more than twice the total bonuses pro- 
vided for all of fiscal 1991, 

Maintaining Trade 
With Credits 

An export program made available more 
recendy for US. trade with the former 
Soviet Union is the provision of GSM- 
102 credit guarantees. Under the pro- 
gram, the CCC normally guarantees 
repayment of 98 percent of the principal 
and a set amount of interest on private 
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U.S. Farm Exports to Former USSR Now Depend on Export Assistance 
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credit extended lo certain countries to 
purchase specified US. agricultural com- 
modities. U.S. taxpayers incur no cost 
under the program as long as repayments 
are made as scheduled. Exports to the 
Soviet Union were made eligible for this 
program in January 1991. AsofMayS, 
1992, the CCC had received no claims 
from banks for failure to pay. 

After the collapse of the centraJ Soviet 
government following the August 1991 
coup auempt, the CCC guaranteed 100 
percent of the principal and a variable 
amount of interest rate coverage, lo en- 
courage banks to participate in the pro- 
gram and promote U.S. agricultural 
exports to the former Soviet Union. 
With the availability of GSM-102 guaran- 
tees, the bulk of U,S. exports to the re- 
gion has been made under the program. 
A significant share of GSM- 102 exports 
also benefits from bonus assistance under 
the EEP. The former Soviet Union is 
now the largest market under the GSM- 
102 program. 

For U.S. exporters to register sales under 
the program, an allocation of credit guar- 
antees is announced for export of a spe- 
cific commodity to a specific country. 
For some markets, the credit guarantees 



become available in several set amounts, 
or tranches, during the fiscal year. Sales 
then follow — sometimes gradually — but 
in the case of the former Soviet Union, 
sales have been made and credit guaran- 
tees registered almost as quickly as allo- 
cations are made operational, especially 
in fiscal year 1992. 

The CCC made $1.9 billion in credit 
guarantees available in fiscal 1991 for ex- 
ports to the former Soviet Union, and an- 
other $1.8 billion in fiscal 1992. Asof 
May 19, almost all of the $1.8 billion 
credit guarantees had been used, chiefly 
for purchases of wheat, feed grains, and 
protein meals- Other commodities, in or- 
der of magnitude of purchases, included 
flour, soybeans, vegetable oils, poultry 
meat, rice, hops, and aimonds. Credit 
guarantees for freight coverage were also 
included. 

On April 1, President Bush announced an 
additional S600 million in GSM-102 
credit guarantees for U.S. exports to Rus- 
sia, and $500 million lo other republics, 
provided the requirements of the credit 
guarantee program are met. 

On May 6, President Bush announced 
that of the $500 million for other former 
Soviet republics, $1 10 million would be 
allocated for sales to the Ukraine. On 



May 12, USDA Secretary Madigan an- 
nounced that S55 million would be made 
operational immediately and the remain- 
ing half available after June 30. Of the 
first $55 million, $34.9 million is for pur- 
chases of U.S. wheat, $13.5 million for 
feed grains, and the remaining $6.6 mil- 
lion for freight on those sales- The 
amount of coverage wilJ be the same as 
under the allocation to the former Soviet 
Union — 100 percent of the principal and 
a variable amount of the interest rate. 
The remaining S55 million will be allo- 
cated for wheal {$25.1 million), feed 
grains ($20.2 million), and rice ($3 mil- 
lion). An additional $6.6 million will be 
allocated for freight. 

On May 20, Secretary Madigan an- 
nounced that $300 million in credit guar- 
antees will be made operational for sales 
of agricultural commodities lo Russia, 
the first of three tranches of the $600 mil- 
lion allocated Of the $300 million, $112 
million is for wheat, $78.5 million for 
feed grains, $26 million for protein 
meals, and $45 million for other com- 
modities, including [allow, vegetable oil, 
and an unallocated portion. These credit 
lines may be increased by not more than 
S38.5 million lo provide coverage for 
freight on a c&forcj.f. basis. If the past 
is any indication, these credit guarantee 
allocations will be used quickly. 

The pace of purchases under the GSM- 
102 program contrasts with the experi- 
ence of credit programs of the EC. In 
December 1990, the EC announced a 
500-million-ECU credit guarantee pro- 
gram (about $365 million). A year later, 
in December 1991, the EC announced an- 
other 1 .25 billion ECU (approximately 
$960 million) in credit guarantees for EC 
agricultural exports. Under a separate in- 
itiative of French COFACE credit guar- 
antees, 1.2 billion francs (nearly $240 
million) was provided in February 1991, 
and another 2 billion (about $360 mil- 
lion) in November 1991. 

The August 199 1 Soviet coup auempt 
and operational difficulties have slowed 
sales under the European programs, and 
EC governments have been reluctant to 
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assume greater risk on the credit in- 
volved. Given the Soviet need for credit, 
the failure of the EC and member nations 
to promptly implement credit programs 
will likely result in delayed, if not lost, 
sales to the region. 

Food Aid Targeted 
To Needy 

In addition to commercial export assis- 
tance, the U.S- and other nations are pro- 
viding food aid for humanitarian 
assistance to the former Soviet Union. 
The Section 416(b) program , authorized 
by the Agricultural Act of 1949, provides 
for overseas donations of surplus CCC 
commodities. In fiscal 1992, buiter, but- 
teroil, nonfat dry milk, corn, and sor- 
ghum are eligible to be donated under the 
Section 416(b) program. Under the Food 
for Progress Program, Section 416(b) 
commodities or RL. 480 Title I funds are 
used to provide commodities to assist the 
recipient country. Food aid programs 
have provided much less assistance than 
the major commercial programs. As of 
May 19, USDA signed agreements for 
food aid worth $154 million in commod- 
ity, freight, and administrative costs to 
some of the republics. 

Unlike the food aid provided to East 
European countries, aid to the former So- 
viet Union is being targeted to specific 
needy groups, mostly outside domestic 
marketing channels. Most food aid to 
East European countries provides 
balance-of-payments support and is 
not targeted to specific groups. 

Assistance Is Key 
To Current Trade 

What effect is export assistance having 
on US. trade with the former Soviet Un- 
ion? Some commodities now sold under 
the credit programs, such as com, protein 
meaL and soybeans, were traded pre- 
viously, without U.S. government assis- 
tance. These commodities now require 



government assistance to maintain ex- 
ports, given economic conditions in the 
former Soviet Union. 

However, over the last 5 years, the Sovi- 
ets purchased no U.S. rice or vegetable 
oil until those commodities were in* 
eluded under the EEP and the GSM-102 
program. So the assistance programs 
have expanded the market for those com- 
modi ties. 

In the wheat market of the former Soviet 
republics, the U.S. has made significant 
gains. The combination of EEP and 
GSM-102 helped U.S. exporters capture 
about one-third of that market in trade 
year 1991/92. This is the largest U.S. 
market share in the region since 1987/88 
and up considerably from the 14-percent 
share in 1990/91. 

The EC has not improved its market 
share with the former Soviet republics, 
even though it has large exportable sup- 
plies. But the EC has had no experience 
with a Community -wide credit guarantee 
program, and individual governments 
have been unwilling to assume risk com- 
parable to that of the U.S. The result has 
been sluggish EC sales in 1991/92 and a 
lower market share in former Soviet re* 
publics. With its broader array of export 
programs, the U.S. has been able to gain 
markets in the former Soviet Union. 

New market opportunities are likely to 
develop, such as the rice and vegetable 
oil sales in fiscal 1992, but until the for- 
mer Soviets are able to reform their 
cconomies, U.S. agricultural exports to 
the region are likely to continue to need 
export program assistance to facilitate 
sales. {Mark E. Smith (202) 219^0820]^ 
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EC Spells Out 

Environmental 

Concerns 



Environmental fallout from indus- 
try, agriculture, and transport has 
become a major concern of the 
European Community (EC). In agricul- 
ture, attention has especially focused on 
the presence of nitrates in soil and water. 

Nitrate levels are usually highest in re- 
gions with light and permeable soils, in 
soils with low humus content, or where 
crop and animal production is intensive. 
In several EC member states, inorganic 
fertilizers and animal waste from agricul- 
tural operations have resulted in nitrate 
levels that are above acceptable ranges in 
some areas. 



Nitrates can enter surface or groundwater 
in three ways. They can leach into 
groundwater through the soil, run off into 
surface waters, or they can be converted 
into gases that return to the earth as acid 
rain. As much as 10 to 20 years can 
elapse between the lime nitrate is washed 
_ _from the topsoil and when it appears io_ 
groundwater 
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North European EC Members Are the Heaviest Users of Nitrogen Fertilizers 
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High levels of nitrogen in surface water 
encourage eutrophication — a process of 
excessive plant and algae growth, Eutro 
phi cation starves plants and fish of oxy- 
gen, and the resulting decaying vegeta- 
tation and fish contaminate drinking 
water supplies. The phenomenon is most 
common in shallow coastal waters and in 
still, freshwater bodies like lakes and res- 
ervoirs. 

Intensive agriculture — both crop and live- 
stock — is at the root of the EC's farm- 
rclatcd water quality problems. Live- 
stock numbers have increased since the 
1960's, and the industry has shifted to- 
ward production methods involving more 
intensive confinement In the Nether- 
lands, for example, an average pig opera- 
tion had 73 pigs in 1967, but by 1987 the 
average operation had 406 pigs. Intensi- 
fication has occulted in almost all 
densely populated areas of the Commun- 
ity, and resulted in excess animal waste 
that must be spread on fields of other 



nearby farms, transported elsewhere, or 
processed in some way. 

In some areas, livestock waste is being 
disposed of at rates which produce nitro- 
gen concentrations 3 to 4 times accept- 
able levels. Animal wastes from 
intensive livestock units have become a 
source of water contamination, particu- 
larly in locations with no convenient 
method to dispose of surplus manure. 

Extensive use of fertilizers in crop pro- 
duction has also contributed to the 
nitrate/water quality problem Nitrogen 
used on cropland and pasture has in- 
creased more than 400 percent in the EC 
in the past four decades. The highest use 
of nitrogenous fertilizer is in the northern 
member states, especially the Nether- 
lands, Ireland, the United Kingdom 
(UK), Belgium, and Luxembourg. 






Setting Nitrate 
Standards... 

Concerns about the quality of drinking 
water supplies led the EC to initiate poli- 
cies to combat nitrate pollution in ground- 
and surface water. These measures will 
influence EC agricultural practices in the 
future. 

The EC Commission has adopted a maxi- 
mum nitrate level of 50 mg per liter of 
ground- or surface water, In June 1991, 
the Nitrate Pollution Prevention Direc- 
tive (Nitrate Directive) was adopted by 
the EC Council of Environment Minis- 
ters. Its goals arc to restrict the quanti- 
ties of nitrate that can accumulate and 
jeopardize drinking water sources, and to 
prevent the buildup of nitrates and dis- 
courage cutrophicaiion in lakes, estuar- 
ies, and other water sources. 

Under the directive, EC member states 
must designate vulnerable zones — areas 
that drain directly or indirectly into sur- 
face freshwater or groundwater — where 
nitrate levels exceed 50 mg per liter, and 
areas that drain directly into natural 
lakes, estuaries, or coastal waters likely 
to become eutrophlc without preventive 
action. In general, areas of intensive agri- 
cultural and industrial activity are likely 
to be designated vulnerable zones. A 
member state may be exempted from the 
designation system for vulnerable zones 
if it establishes an overall national action 
program to deal with the nitrate problem. 

Within 2 years of identifying vulnerable 
zones, member states must introduce ac- 
tion programs to reduce or limit the 
amount of nitrogen flowing into water 
courses. All action programs will in- 
clude controls on manure and slurry 
spreading, and on the amount of chemi- 
cal fertilizers used. The directive sets 
manure and slurry limits beginning in 
1995, with reductions in the limits over 
the following 4 years. Member states 
will also set maximum application levels 
for inorganic fertilizers. 
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EC Members Clean Up the Farms 



Most current environmental strategics 
aim primarily at reducing the quantity 
of nitrates applied, by limiting intensi- 
fication in livestock production and 
curtailing the use of manure and inor- 
ganic fertilizers. Some member stale 
governments, including the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and the United King- 
dom (UK), have already mandated 
changes on their own in manure man- 
agement and cropping practices to re- 
duce nitrate levels. 

The UK's Nitrate Sensitive Areas pol- 
icy imposes a maximum limit on fertil- 
izers in areas where nitrate levels 
exceed the EC's limit of50mg per li- 
ter. Denmark's Aquatic Environment 
Action Program seeks to eliminate pol- 
lution resulting from stored animal 
wastes and silage, and to reduce nitro- 
gen leaching by half. 

The Netherlands, because of the den- 
sity of both its human and livestock 
populations and its proximity to the 
Noah Sea. is one of the most environ ■ 
mentally conscious EC members. The 
Netherlands has enacted bold legisla- 
tion to reduce surplus manure produc- 
tion and to limit nitrate levels in 
groundwater. 

In 1986, the Netherlands introduced a 
system of levies on excess manure 



Action programs will follow a "Code of 
Good Agricultural Practice." The code 
limits the impact of farming on the envi- 
ronment by: 

• establishing limes within seasons 
when fertilizers can be applied; 

• prohibiting application during flood- 
ing or freezing; 

• controlling application on sloping 
land and headlands close to water 

courses; 

• specifying standards for manure stor- 
age; 



production. This tax is an example of 
the "polluter pays* principle, and re- 
quires farmers to dispose of all sur- 
plus manure at their own expense, by 
either transferring it to manure banks 
or transporting it to manure deficit 
areas. 

The government of the Netherlands 
imposed a tax on manufactured ani- 
mal feed In 1987, and required farm- 
ers to prepare manure accounts. 
Manure spreading is banned during 
the winter months from October to 
March, and farmers must increase 
their manure storage capacity. A cor- 
nerstone of the government's manure 
policy is building manure processing 
plants — the goal is to be able to pro- 
cess surplus manure into fertilizer pel- 
lets or other products by 1995. 

The government has also introduced 
comprehensive programs to reduce ag- 
ricultural chemical runoff. The Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Plan 
specifics that phosphates and nitrates 
may enter water and soil only up to 
the amount that can be absorbed natu- 
rally. The essential elements of the 
plan include a 90-perccm reduction in 
nitrate and phosphate effluent levels 
and a 50-perceni decline in pesticide 
use by the year 2000. 



• specifying additional measures to 
minimize nutrient loss into water 

courses; and 

• taking into consideration factors 
such as land use, rotations, use of 
cover crops, ratio of pasture to ar- 
able land, and the regulation of irri- 
gation. 

The Nitrate Directive is expected to be 
fully implemented by the end of this dec* 
adc< It is expected to take approximately 
2 years for member state governments to 
designate their vulnerable zones, 2 more 
_10 draw up control measures, and another 
4 yean to put them into effect 



..Jind Taking Steps 
To Meet Them 

Several methods exist for reducing nitro- 
gen concentration after water has already 
become polluted These include blend- 
ing high-nitrate water with low-nitrate 
water, and using chemicals for denitrifi- 
cation. In addition, some European coun- 
tries are imposing tough restrictions on 
livestock production because of concerns 
about water pollution. 

The Nitrate Directive attempts to strike a 
cautious balance between protecting and 
enhancing the environment and maintain- 
ing a viable agricultural industry. Live- 
stock production accounts for more than 
half of the total value of agricultural out- 
put in many EC countries, and environ- 
mental legislation affects an important 
part of the industry. Farms in areas with 
large manure surpluses and high rates of 
fertilizer use will be most severely af- 
fected. 

Livestock farms will have to find new 
methods to dispose of manure, and adapt 
to new application limits. But manure 
disposal poses problems for many inten- 
sive livestock operations. For livestock 
farmers without sufficient crop and pas- 
ture land nearby, excess manure becomes 
a costly byproduct These farmers must 
install and operate facilities to store ani- 
mal wastes when they cannot be applied 
to nearby fields, and in order to prevent 
runoff. 

In regions where the nitrate content of 
the soil and groundwater is high for other 
reasons, such as soil type, farmers are 
seeking compensation for the costs of 
complying with the directive. Compli- 
ance could be expensive for affected 
farmers who may have to cut nitrogen ap- 
plication by half. Lower crop yields and 
limits on animal numbers will mean lost 
income, and meeting the terms of the di- 
rective will mean additional expenditure. 
At present, however, the EC has not of- 
fered compensation for lower nitrogen 
use or for building manure stores under 
the Nitrate Directive. 
[YiannaL Chrtstophorut* wid Maty 
Lisa Madeil (202) 219-0610] £g 
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What's 
Behind the 
Declining 
Farm Count? 



Trends in entry into and exit from 
agriculture are important influ- 
ences on ihe structure of U.S. 
fanning. Farm numbers appeared 10 sta- 
bilize in the late 1970* s after several dec- 
ades of rapid decline. But the farm crisis 
of the mid-1980*s spurred further de- 
clines in farm numbers, rekindling con- 
cerns in some quarters about an exodus 
from fanning due to financial hardship. 

While farm numbers declined by a mod- 
est 16,000 between 1978 and 1982, num- 
bers fell more sharply between 1982 and 
1987— by 151.500, or about 30,000 annu- 
ally. Behind the net change in farm num- 
bers arc patterns of entry and cxil that 
provide a clearer picture of past and cur- 
rent trends. What factors shaped patterns 
of farm entry and exit that brought about 
declining farm numbers in recent years? 
How do recent patterns compare with pre- 
vious decades? 

Data from the Census of Agriculture 
since 1920 were used to estimate the an- 
nual number of entrants, based on the 



year farmers reported beginning opera- 
tion of their current farms. With an esti- 
mate of the number of entrants and the 
net change in total farm numbers, the 
number of exits can be estimated. 

Numbers More Stable 
Than in the Past 

Recent levels of entry and exit into agri- 
culture are very low in comparison with 
historical levels, suggesting a consider- 
able amount of flux in the farm sector 
early in the century. An average of about 
600,000 farmers began operating farms 
each year during the 1920* s and early 
l930's + Despite the large number of 
farms established during this period, an 
equal number were going out of opera- 
tion each year. So the total number of 
farms remained stable at about 6.5 
million. 

However, much of this early movement 
was by tenants and other small farmers, 
largely concentrated in the South, as they 
moved from one farm to another, rather 
than entries of new farmers. The gradual 
disappearance of tenant farms, coupled 
with changes In the definition of a farm 
that counted fewer small farms, left a 
more stable farm population. 

Exit dipped sharply during the 1930's as 
nonfarm opportunities diminished with 
the Great Depression. When the country 
began to mobilize for World War II, ex- 
its overtook entry, and remained substan- 
tially greater for nearly 40 years. As the 
number of farms shrank, both entry and 
exit slowed, but fewer farmers entered ag- 
riculture during the 1940's and 1950*s as 
outrnigration from the sector accelerated. 
Entry into farming stabilized during the 
1970's, and the decline in farm numbers 
slowed by the end of that decade. 

Although declining farm numbers are 
often linked with an image of farmers 
forced to leave the sector in droves, the 
Census data suggest that the relatively 
rapid decline in farm numbers during the 
1980*s was actually due to the dramatic 
drop in entries. Annual entry slipped to 
about 80,000 from 1981 to 1985, with a 
further drop to less than 70,000 during 
1986-87, the final years of the farm 






recession. Exits, on the other hand, re- 
mained relatively stable. 

The decline in numbers of farmers enter- 
ing agriculture during the mid-1980's ap- 
peared even more dramatic coming on 
the heels of a rare increase in entry in 
1979-80, But the recent drop in entry, 
while modest in comparison with his- 
torical trends, is large in relation to the 
stable pattern of the preceding decades: 
during the late 1960*s and early I970*s, 
entry hovered at slightly over 100,000 
per year, rising to 120,000 during 
1979-80, 

Furthermore, estimated exits stayed 
nearly constant at about 100,000 per year 
from 197910 1987, Bankruptcies, fore- 
closures, and other involuntary exits due 
to financial stress apparently were offset 
by fewer voluntary ex its by older farmers 
during the 1980*s, leaving total exits un- 
changed. 

Entry More Responsive 
To Economic Trends 

Entry is more sensitive than exit to eco- 
nomic conditions. The falloff in farm 
numbers that began in the I940's was 
triggered by declining entry rather than 
by increased exits. Again, during the 
1980's, the principal response to poor ag- 
ricultural economic and financial condi- 
tions was a drop In farmers entering the 
sector, with exil remaining more stable. 

During the I980*s the largest declines in 
entry were among the youngest farmers. 
Entry fell 50 percent for those under 25 
years of age, and 35 percent for those 25 
to 34, Young people considering a farm- 
ing career in these years may have been 
swayed by poor prospects for farm earn- 
ings to choose a nonfarm occupation or 
to wait for better times to enter farming. 

Young people desiring to start farming 
may also have been deterred by reduced 
credit availability, as more cautious farm 
lenders reduced the supply of credit for 
farmers during the farm crisis. Much of 
the available credit from private and pub- 
lic sources was redirected to financially 
stressed farmers, leaving less for begin- 
ning farmers. 
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Declining farm birth rates and past outtni- 
gration from the farm population have 
also meant a dramatic decline in the num- 
ber of young people raised on farms — in- 
dividuals who comprise the traditional 
pool of potential farm entrants. Based on 
the number of children of various ages 
living on forms in 1960 and 1970, it is es- 
timated that in the major farm states of 
the Midwest, the pool of potential en- 
trants ages 25-34 shrank about 10 per* 
cent between 1982 and 1987. The pool 
of 18- to 24-year-olds shrank 30 percent 
over the same period. This helps account 
for the more rapid decrease in entry by 
the youngest people, and could mean fur- 
ther declines in entry during the coming 
decade as the pool of potential entrants 
shrinks even more. 

Future Farmers 
Of Rural America 

What are the prospects for trends in entry 
and exit and in farm numbers? Will re- 
cent trends continue, or will entry re- 
bound to "historical" levels? 

Improved economic conditions following 
the end of the farm crisis in the late 



1980's should contribute to an increase 
in the number of individuals entering 
forming However, annual USDA esti- 
mates of farm numbers, based on sample 
surveys, show continued declines in farm 
numbers between 1988 and 1991, though 
at a slightiy slower pace than in the mid- 
1980's. Census data covering the end of 
the 1980* s and early 1990's will not be 
available until 1993. But if past trends of 
stable exit prevail, the slower decline in 
farm numbers implies that annual entry 
has rebounded partially, although not to 
levels of the early 1970's. 

However, demographic trends, combined 
with the fact that most of the decline in 
entry during the 1980's was among the 
youngest farmers, suggest thai entry may 
never recover to earlier levels. Census of 
Population data indicate a continual 
shrinking in the numbers of potential be- 
ginning farmers. Given improving educa- 
tional and nonfarm opportunities for 
young people in farm communities, the 
future may see further decreases in entry 
and fewer farms, despite the strong recov- 
ery of the farm sector since the late 
1980Y 



Entry Into Farming Has Declined, Pulling Down Farm Numbers 
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Smaller Numbers but 
Sound Income Prospects 

Although fewer people are entering farm- 
ing, returns to farm operations and own- 
ers are not declining, and in fact are 
comparable to returns on other invest- 
ments. Hence the total amount of re- 
sources commuted to farm production in 
the U.S., such as land, buildings, and ma- 
chinery, is relatively stable. Total land in 
farms fell about 5 percent between 1974 
and 1987, while the number of farms fell 
9,8 percenL This suggests further in- 
creases in farm size, concentration in 
farm ownership, and changes in the way 
farms are typically owned and operated, 
as the farm sector becomes more like 
nonfarm businesses in structure and or- 
ganization. 

A comparison of farms and other types 
of businesses shows that farms are small 
and numerous in comparison with non- 
farm enterprises. Farms account for 
nearly one-fifth of all business entities in 
the U.S., but only 2 percent of sales. In 
comparison with other similarly capital- 
intensive industries, farms are far more 
likely to be organized as sole proprietor- 
ships. 

These trends raise alarm among rural resi- 
dents, farm advocates, and policymakers 
concerned that decreasing farm numbers 
will result in an end to the family-owned 
and -operated farm and adversely affect 
rural communities whose economies de- 
pend on farms to purchase inputs and re- 
tail goods. 

Coming up with the 
Down Payment 

Legislation has been proposed to help 
young people who want to enter farming. 
A number of private and slate programs 
for beginning fanners are already in 
place. About 20 states have offered low- 
interest loans to new rarmers financed by 
tax-exempt "aggie" bonds- Since 1980, 
approximately 3,500 beginning farmers 
have borrowed nearly $400 million. 

Private initiatives include a clearing- 
house to match up new farmers with cur- 
rent landowners, and an agricultural 
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credit association thai subsidizes rates on 
loans for new farmers with higher rates 
for other borrowers. 

Federal proposals include tax credits for 
land and equipment purchased by begin- 
ning fanners* subsidized operating loans, 
and help with down payments on land 
purchases. Increased financing through 
the Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA) for beginning farmers is part of 
legislation recently proposed in Con- 
gress. The bill would create new loan 
programs for operating purposes or for 
down payments on the purchase of 
farms, FmHA could make direct or guar- 
anteed loans up to 10 years to operators 
with 5 or fewer years in farming for oper- 
ating purposes, and the borrower would 
agree to training required by USDA. 

For new purchases, direct or guaranteed 
loans would be made lo operators having 
5 to 10 years of farming or ranching ex- 
perience. Loans would be for 10 years, 
covering up to 30 percent of ihe purchase 
price, with borrowers contributing an- 
other 10 percent toward the down pay- 
ment. 

While these programs may help some in- 
dividuals get into farming* they are un- 
likely to reverse present trends that are 
changing the face of rural America. 
[Fred Gate (202) 219-0522} H3 
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Consumer 
Spending 
Leads Upturn 



The U.S. economy improved notice- 
ably in the first quarter of 1992. 
Preliminary estimates indicate 
real gross domestic product (GDP) grew 
at an annual rate of more than 2 percent 
in the first quarter, led by the sharpest in- 
crease in consumer spending since the 
first quarter of 1988. Gains in employ- 
ment and industrial production were less 
impressive, and both remain well below 
prerecession levels. Most forecasters ex- 
pect the economy to continue improving 
through this year and next. However, un- 
certainty about consumer confidence* 
long-term interest rates, and overseas 
economies clouds the outlook. [For the 
latest update on ihe U.S. economy, see ta- 
ble 2, Key indicators for foreign eco- 
nomic growth are in table 3,] 

Production, 
Income Rising 

In the first quarter, consumer spending 
led real GDP to its highest gain in 3 
years. Consumer spending on durable 
goods rose at an annual rale of more than 
18 percent in the first quarter, after fall- 
ing nearly 6 percent in the fourth quarter 



of 1991. Spending on nondurable goods 
also rose, following a decline during ihe 
previous quarter 

A rise in real personal disposable income 
was a major factor behind the increase in 
spending: real income rose at an annual 
rate of 3 percent in the first quarter, com- 
pared with less than 1-percent growth in 
fourth-quarter 199 K The growth in dis- 
posable income — the fastest in 2 years — 
coupled with rising consumer confidence 
in March and April, suggests that con- 
sumo - spending will continue lo climb in 
the next few months, reinforcing the eco- 
nomic upturn. 

Most other spending components also 
contributed loGDP growth: residential 
building jumped almost 16 percent in the 
first quarter, the fourth consecutive quar- 
terly rise. And although exports grew 
only 1 percent, imports fell for the first 
time since the first quarter of 1991* and 
the net export deficit fell slightly. On ihe 
other hand, spending on new plants and 
equipment dropped for the sixth straight 
quarter. 

Accompanying the jump in consumer 
spending, increasing demand for goods 
and services reduced inventories signifi- 
cantly. Inventories fell about $26 billion 
in real terms, the fourth large decline in 
the last six quarters, bringing inventory- 
tr>sales ratios to relatively low levels. 
Future increases in demand are more 
likely to be met by increasing production 
and employment than by drawing further 
on inventories. Rising production and 
employment in turn will help raise con- 
sumer income, boosting GDP further in 
the coming months. 

Unemployment Stilt High, 
But Inflation Moderate 

The unemployment rate, hitting the high- 
est level since the third quarter of 1985, 
reached 7,2 percent in the first quarter of 
1992, That is nearly 2 percentage points 
higher than the 5,4-pcrccnt rate of July 
1990, the peak of the economic expan- 
sion. Although the number of payroll 
jobs rose slightly in the first quarter, the 
jobs picture varied across industries: pri- 
vate services and government added 
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Why the Switch from GNP to GDP? 



Economic statistics arc often revised — 
[ to reflect the availability of new data, 
to incorporate new estimation lech - 
tuques, to reflect a change tn defini- 
tions, or to make different measures 
f more compatible. In December 1991, 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
(BEA), an agency within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, began to empha- 
size gross domestic product (GDP) 
over gross national product (GNP) as 
the most comprehensive measure of 
production in the US. 

The difference between GNP and 
GDP lies in the treatment of income 
from foreign sources. GNP measures 
the value of goods and services pro- 
duced by U.S. nationals, while GDP 
measures the value of goods and serv- 
ices produced in the U.S. For exam- 
ple* all the income received by a US. 
proprietor owning factories in the 
U.S. and Mexico would be counted in 
GNP. GDP would include income 
from the US, factory, but exclude the 
income received from the factory in 
Mexico. At the same time, the profits 
earned by a Japanese-owned corpora- 
tion in the U.S. would be included in 
GDP but excluded from GNP. 



Over the last 3 years. GNP has been 
larger than GDP since U.S. nationals 
received more income from abroad 
than foreign nationals received from 
the U.S. The difference has been 
small however, amounting to about 
0,2 percent of GDP in 1991. For 
many countries the difference is much 
larger. In Germany, for example, 
GNP is about 8j6 percent larger than 
GDP. 

There are two major reasons for the 
switch from GNP to GDP. First, be- 
cause GDP measures economic acti v- 
ily in the U.S., it more closely 
parallels other measures such as em- 
ployment or industrial production, 
which do not distinguish among the 
nationalities of the employer or pro- 
ducer. Second. GDP is emphasized 
by the United Nations' System of Na- 
tional Accounts, which many other 
countries use as their framework for 
reporting and gathering statistics. 
Comparing U.S. economic perform- 
ance with other countries 1 perform- 
ance is easier when the standards arc 
the same. 



jobs, but construction and manufacturing 
experienced minor job losses. 

The combination of relatively high unem- 
ployment and low industrial capacity use 
is helping to keep inflauooary pressures 
in check. During the first 4 months of 
the year, overall consumer prices rose at 
a 3. 1 -percent annual rate, equal to the in- 
crease for 1991, 

Energy prices slipped during the first 4 
months of the year, partly because crude 
oil prices fell about 14 percent in the first 
quarter. Crude oil prices are about 46 
percent below their recent peak in founh- 
quaner 1990. Excluding food and en- 
ergy, consumer prices rose 3.6 percent at 
an annual rate in the first 4 months of the 
year. That was down from 4.4-percent 
growth during 199 1 and about 5-percent 
growth in 1990. For all of 1992, con- 
sumer prices are expected to rise about 3 
percent. 



As the economy recovers, analysts will 
be watching raw materials prices for 
signs of accelerating inflation. Prices for 
raw materials are sensitive to changes in 
demand and foreshadow more general 
changes in the price levels. So far this 
year, prices for raw materials point to eas- 
ing inflationary pressures. In April, pro- 
ducer prices for crude goods, excluding 
food and energy, were 3 percent below 
year-earlier levels. 

Interest Rates 
Are Steady 

Interest rates are well below prcrecession 
levels, with Utile change since the begin- 
ning of the year. Shon-term interest 
rates fell slightly in April, when the Fed- 
eral Reserve reduced the Federal funds 
rate— the rate banks charge each other 
on overnight loans— from 4 to 3.75 per- 
cent For the first 4 months of the year, 



3-month Treasury bill rates averaged 3.9 
percent, down from the 4.6-percent aver- 
age in the fourth quarter of 1991, 

Despite fluctuations over the last 5 
months, long-term interest rates remain 
near January's level. The yield on 30- 
ycar Treasury bonds stood at about 8 per- 
cent in early January, fell to about 7.5 
percent during February, but rebounded 
to above 8 percent during April and early 
May. Relatively high long-term interest 
rates may reflect fears dial higher infla- 
tion will accompany economic improve- 
ment Moreover, strong demand by the 
Federal government to finance this year's 
record deficit may be keeping long-term 
interest rates from falling. 

Improvement at Hand 
But Uncertainty Lingers 

Most analysts expect employment and 
production to rise throughout 1992, with 
little change in inflation or interest rates. 
Private forecasters put 1992's growth at 
around 2 percent, up from 1991's 0.7 -per- 
cent decline. 

Leading indicators are also pointing to 
improving economic conditions. After 
falling in the fourth quarter of 1991, the 
US, Department of Commerce index of 
leading economic indicators rose in the 
first quarter of 1992* A privately devel- 
oped leading index has also pointed to 
strong recovery for several months. 

Despite the general consensus on a con- 
tinuing recovery, uncertainty persists 
about the recovery's strength. Some ana- 
lysts are concerned that relatively high 
long-term interest rates will continue to 
constrain business investment spending. 
Others point out that consumer confi- 
dence has been volatile over the last year 
and that the current improvement may be 
short-lived Another sharp decline in 
confidence could lead to reductions 
in consumer spending and derail the 
recovery. 

Events in Japan and Germany add to the 
uncertainly* InGermany, monetarypol- 
icy has maintained high interest rates to 
curb inflation, but has also slowed eco- 
nomic growth. European nations with 
currencies tied to the German mark have 
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It Helps To Know.., 

What Are Leading Indicators? 



Production, sales, income, and em- 
ployment statistics tell analysts how 
well ihe economy is performing. But 
for advance reports on how the econ- 
omy is likely to perform, analysis turn 
loa set of statistics called leading indi- 
cators. 

One example of a leading indicator is 
building permits, which are required 
before construction begins on a house 
or apartment building. Other statistics 
also serve as leading indicators. Or- 
ders for expensive consumer goods or 
new business equipment usually pre- 
cede production and purchases of 
those goods, Employers tend to in- 
crease current employees* work hours 
before hiring new workers. 

Several leading indicators arc often 
combined to form a leading index: a 
single composite statistical series that 
can give advance warning about busi- 
ness cycle movements. Combining 
several indicators helps keep tempo- 
rary developments in one pan of the 
economy from giving a false impres- 
sion about where the overall economy 
is headed. 

CorrccUy interpreting movements in a 
leading index is difficult Variation in 
lead times is a major problem, both 
for a single indicator and for a com- 
posite index. For example, building 
permits do not always lead housing 
starts by the same number of months. 



The more the lead time varies, the 
more difficult prediction becomes. 
When several scries are combined, the 
problem is compounded because each 
scries has its own varying lead time. 

Analysts may use average lead-time 
relationships, but to make a useful pre- 
diction they must then also incorpo- 
rate factors specific to the given 
situation that may differ from the aver- 
age. For example, the lead time might 
shorten if business invested in plant 
and equipment more rapidly than 
usual in order to take advantage of a 
temporary tax cut 

"The best known leading index is con- 
structed by the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis in the Department of Com- 
merce, and is released in the first few 
days of each month. The index is 
composed of 1 1 separate leading se- 
ries, including a stock price average, a 
measure of raw materials prices, build- 
ing permits, consumer expectations, 
new claims for unemployment insur- 
ance, the average work week in manu- 
facturing, (he inflation-adjusted 
money supply, and four measures of 
new orders and the orders backlog. 

Averaged over all postwar recessions 
(except the 1990-91 recession), ihe 
Commerce leading index in general 
showed significant decline more than 
9 months before the overall economy 
entered a recession. However, the 



lead time varied from 2 to 20 months. 
Moreover, there were at least three 
umes when the leading index declined 
substantially but no recession fol- 
lowed. 

The index has given less advance 
warning of business cycle recoveries 
than downturns. On average, the in- 
dex has turned up between 4 and 5 
months before the overall economy be- 
gan to recover. 

In the last 2 years, however, move- 
ments in the Commerce leading index 
have not provided much warning 
about the direction of the economy. 
The leading Index did not begin to de- 
cline substantially until July 1990, giv- 
ing no advance signal of die 1990-91 
recession. However, the index was 
virtually unchanged from the middle 
of 1989 through the middle of 1990, 
which many analysts interpreted as a 
sign of an upcoming slow-growth 
period. 

In February 1991, the index began to 
rise consistently, prompting predic- 
tions of recovery in the second half of 
the year. The index slid in the last 4 
months of the year, however, at the 
same time the recovery faltered- More 
recently, die index has risen during 
the first 3 months of 1992, and ana- 
lysts are again calling for stronger re* 
covery in the second half of the year. 



also had to keep interest rates high, slow- 
ing their growth as well. Sluggish 
growth in European economies could put 
a damper on U.S. exports, an important 
factor in overall US. economic growth. 



As for Japan, private forecasters predict 
the slowest growth in 17 years. The Japa- 
nese economy is expected to grow 
slightly more than 2 percent in 1992, 
compared with about 4 percent last year. 
With Japan accounting for about 1 1 per- 
cent of U.S. merchandise exports, the 
slowdown will tend to restrain U.S. ex* 
port growth. 



The effects of general economic develop- 
ments on agriculture are likely to be 
mixed. Rising consumer incomes should 
support domestic demand, partly offset- 
ting any effects of reduced demand from 
slower growth abroad. Relatively low in- 
terest rates and inflation are likely to 
moderate increases in farm expenses. 
[RM. Monaco and Jennifer Beattie 
(202)219-0782} EH 
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U.S.-Mexico 
Agricultural Trade 
Under a NAFTA 



Creation of a North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) among the U.S., Canada, and Mexico would 
combine 360 million people and $6 trillion of economic 
output into a free trade area. Liberalized trade arrangements 
would expand US. agricultural exports to Mexico, with grains 
and oilseeds estimated to account for most of the expansion. 
Deciduous fruit growers in the U.S. would also benefit from 
stronger exports to Mexico. Under a liberalized trade regime, 
Mexico's horticultural products would account for more than 
half of Mexico' s additional agricultural exports to the U.S. t 
and Mexico would also increase Us exports of some livestock 
and livestock products. 

A NAFTA would be the first step in linking Latin America and 
North America in a free trade zone. This Idea was promoted by 
President Bush in mid-1990 in the Enterprise for the Americas 
Initiative, intended to encourage political and economic reform 
in the Western Hemisphere. For Latin American nations* 
"trade not aid" underlies the effort to develop a complete West- 
ern Hemisphere free trade system that will benefit the econo- 
mies of all trading participants. 

This article concludes a five-part AO series exploring linkages 
between the US. and Mexico. The article is based on analysis 
provided by USDA's Economic Research Service and Foreign 



Agricultural Service, and reflects information and data gath- 
ered by USDA, as well as ongoing USDA research. 

Why a NAFTA? 

US. policy favors freer trade and open economics. In June 
1990, the U.S. and Mexico announced plans to consider a free 
trade pacL By September, President Bush had notified Con* 
gress of intentions to begin negotiations with Mexico, and Can- 
ada also announced its desire to participate in NAFTA 
negotiations. Following additional discussions with Mexico 
and Canada, President Bush informed Congress in February 
1991 of intentions to open three-country negotiations. Repre- 
sentatives of the three countries began meeiing in June 1991 to 
establish procedures for negotiations* which are currently under- 
way. 

US.-Mcxican bilateral trade has increased steadily and consid- 
erably in recent years, reaching $59 billion in 1990. Bilateral 
farm trade reached a record $5.1 billion in 1990— about $1 bil- 
lion more than in 1988. During the last decade. Mexico's econ- 
omy has moved from a closed, inward-looking policy toward 
one that is export-oriented and open, joining the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GAIT) in 1986. The result has 
been stronger economic growth, less debt, and less debt- 
servicing. 

Despite Mexico's overtures to open its economy and improve 
trade, it has retained selective and high levels of protection for 
many agricultural commodities. While Mexico has reduced its 
import licensing requirements, the government has failed to 
meet its GATT commitment to justify import restrictions on 
various agricultural products the U.S. desires to export. 

Import licensing requirements continue to restrict many U + S + ag- 
riculiLira I exports, notably corn, poultry, and grapes. Import per- 
mits are also required for wood and wood products. Although 
the licensing requirements affect less than 6 percent of all Mexi- 
can tariff categories, these commodities represent approxi- 
mately one-third of U + S + agricultural exports to Mexico. 

Sanitary and phytosanitary requirements, as well as administra- 
tive irregularities, also continue to hamper trade. Mexico's 
standards, testing, certification, and registration procedures for 
several commodities arc less developed than those maintained 
in the U.S. and Canada- 

The NAFTA represents an opportunity to provide a comprehen- 
sive agreement to eliminate, to the extent possible, the remain- 
ing trade and investment barriers among the U.S., Mexico, and 
Canada. All three countries are members of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, which stales that if separate free 
trade agreements are formed by certain GATT members, the 
agreement between them must cover substantially all trade- A 
NAFTA would create a trading area with 360 million people 
and a combined econom ic output of $6 trillion. 
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A NAFTA would complement the successes garnered from the 
US.-Canada Free Trade Agreement (CFTA). In addition, a 
NAFTA would build on the progress already achieved in pre- 
vious US.-Mexico trade talks. 

The NAFTA could also promote consistency of safety stand* 
ards for agricultural products traded throughout the region. A 
trade agreement could ensure that health- and safety-related 
regulations (sanitary and phytosanitary measures) are not ap- 
plied to imports in an arbitrary manner or used as barriers to 
trade. Imported foods, of course, would still be required to 
meet the standards set by U.S. regulatory agencies to verify the 
safety of foods entering the US. 

Other negotiating areas for a NAFTA could affect U.S. agricul- 
ture as well. The negotiations on investment could have impli* 
cations for U.S. agricultural producers and agribusiness— 
both directly and indirectly. Growth in Mexico's nonfaim econ- 
omy would increase off-farm employment opportunities, ulti- 
mately leading to higher farm wages and reducing the labor cost 
differential between the U.S. and Mexico. 

Likewise, negotiations on intellectual property rights could be 
significant for U.S. biotechnology industries. And rules of ori- 
gin arc being negotiated to ensure that goods imported from 
Mexico are, in fact, Mexican and not transshipments — goods 
originating in other countries and shipped to Mexico for re-ex- 
port to the US. The dispute settlement mechanism in the 
GATT has been used to handle problems, but complaints have 
arisen about timeliness, especially when movement of perish- 
able products was involved. A more expeditious mechanism 
may be necessary for bilateral disputes under a NAFTA. 

US.-Mexico Trade 
Would Expands 

While this article focuses on the economic consequences for ag- 
riculture under a liberalized trade environment, a free trade 
agreement would also have political, social, and environmental 
consequences — important in shaping and assessing an agree- 
ment but not considered in this analysis. The analysis in this ar- 
ticle assumes that over a transition period of several years the 
agreement would completely eliminate all tariffs, quotas, and li- 
censes that hinder or restrict agricultural trade among the U.S., 
Canada, and Mexico. 
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Watch Agricultural Outlook for details, 



Most U.S. agricultural interests would have no problems adjust- 
ing to a freetraoc climate — indeed, most would benefit from re- 
duced Mexican trade barriers and increased economic growth in 
Mexico. For certain sectors whose markets are sensitive to im* 
ports, however, temporary relief provisions — called safe- 
guards — could be negotiated. Under the CFTA, for example, 
safeguards arc provided for U.S. and Canadian producers of 
some fresh fruits and vegetables. The safeguards allow for a 
full preagreement duty (called a "snapback") when certain mar* 
ket conditions are met Snapbacks have been triggered only 
three times since the implementation of the CFTA, and only by 
Canada- 
Complete bilateral elimination of Mexican and U.S. border pro- 
tection for agricultural products over a transition period would 
expand the agricultural trade of both countries. Agricultural 
trade in both directions has been about equal between the two 
countries in recent years. If protection at recent levels were re- 
moved, trade would tend to shift toward a positive balance for 
the U.S. at the end of a transition period U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports to Mexico would expand more than Mexican exports to 
the U.S. because Mexico's border protection has been higher re- 
cently than that of the U.S. 

The principal US. farm exports to Mexico are feed grains, oil- 
seeds, meat, and dairy products. These exports likely would ex- 
pand under liberalized trade. Grains and oilseeds would 
account for most of the expansion of U.S. agricultural exports. 

Mexico's main exports to the U.S. are tropical and specialty 
crops such as coffee, fruits, vegetables, and feeder steers. Horti- 
cultural products would account for a large part of the expan- 
sion of Mexico's exports to the U.S. Mexican exports of 
certain livestock and livestock products would also see some in- 
crease. 

...But Output Effects 
Would Be Slight 

The expected production adjustments for Mexico's major agri- 
cultural products would be proportionately larger than the 
changes expected in US. agriculture. A liberalized trade envi- 
ronment could lead to a net expansion in US. agricultural pro- 
duction of certain commodities, such as feed grains. But the 
overall increase, especially in the short term, would be small be- 
cause agricultural exports to Mexico represent a small propor* 
uon of U.S. production of affected commodities. 

Likewise, the expansion in U.S. agricultural imports from Mex- 
ico would be small. Mexico*? share of the US. market could in- 
crease slightly for certain horticultural crops. 

Mexican exports of agricultural products are expected to ex- 
pand Less than its agricultural imports as a result of liberalized 
trade, suggesting marginal contractions in Mexico's agricultural 
sector. Reduction in Mexico's grain output, for example, is 
likely to be greater than the expansion in horticultural products. 
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Mexican agriculture presently Faces some serious constraints in 
land and water resources, low labor productivity, low yields due 
to a lack of modem technology, and a relatively inefficient 
transportation and marketing system. Such constraints could 
Limit expanded output of some exportable commodities in the 
short run. 

Freer trade with Mexico is expected to boost the growth rate of 
personal income in Mexico. More rapid income growth would 
increase Mexican demand for livestock and livestock products, 
as well as for food and feed grains. In response, Mexican im- 
ports of these products from the U.S. should also grow. 

Further, Mexican demand for fruits and vegetables should grow 
even more rapidly as personal income in Mexico rises. If so, 
Mexico could export fewer of these products to the U.S. over 
the long run, given land and water constraints. This could not 
only limit Mexico's export potential, but could also lead to in- 
creased imports of U.S. horticultural products, particularly fresh 
deciduous fruits. Over a period of 10-20 years, the increase in 
Mexican income could have an annual positive effect on U.S. 
agriculture that would continue to grow and become quite sub- 
stantial. 

Mexico's Corn Sector 
Would Change 

Mexican corn production would experience more change than 
any other sector under a liberalized trade environment Corn, 
occupying over half of Mexico's total cropland, is the staple of 
the Mexican diet, with about 75 percent of ail Mexican corn 
used for human consumption. About two-thirds of all corn for 
food is used to make tortillas, a mainstay for the poorest seg- 
ments of the population. Given the importance of corn as food, 
the Mexican government prohibits the use of corn as feed, al- 
though in practice roughly one-fourth is used for this purpose. 

Corn is produced in Mexico under very different conditions 
than in the U.S. About two-thirds of Mexico's corn area is com- 
munal land worked by small farmers. Unlike the yellow corn 
grown in the U.S., Mexican farmers typically grow white com, 
the type preferred by Mexican consumers for food uses. 

For many years, the government has provided subsidies for 
corn flour* tortillas, and other processed goods for consumers. 
Low-income families, for example, receive tortilla stamps, re- 
deemable for I kg of free tortillas daily from tortilla manu- 
facturers. 

Also because of the economic and nutritional importance of 
com, Mexican producers receive a guaranteed price. The gov- 
ernment announces prices before planting to increase produc- 
tion incentives. In marketing year 1991, the price of white corn 
was set at S5.57 a bushel, and yellow com at $4.64. Producers 
have also received input subsidies to make production more at- 
tractive, but these are being eliminated. 



Mexico Imports Corn To Meet Domestic Demand . 




1980 1982 1984 1986 

Consumption data available only up to 1968. 
Source- USDA. 



Mexico's import license requirements, along with marketing 
subsidies, aid the operation of the guaranteed price program. 
Marketing subsidies cover the costs of moving corn from the 
farm to the wholesale levcL The licenses restrict the amount of 
corn that can be imported, thus limiting domestic supplies and 
providing support for prices. 

The conflicting objectives of paying a high price to farmers and 
at the same time providing cheap tortillas, has created a com- 
plex system under which different end users are charged differ- 
ent prices. For example, the government purchases some of the 
com crop at the guaranteed price, and then resells it to millers at 
a lower price. Millers are expected to pass reduced costs on to 
consumers. 
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Consumer benefits from subsidies were offset during most of 
ihe l98CTs by the higher taxes to support price and import li- 
censing policies. Consumer subsidies have declined substan- 
tially as a result of austerity programs begun in 1988. The 
government has tried to eliminate general subsidies and concen- 
trate on targeted subsidies to low-income consumers. 

Unlike Mexico, the U.S. grows com largely for feed — 20 limes 
as much as Mexico's production and accounting for 40 percent 
of the world's production. About one-fourth of Mexico's corn 
supply is obtained from imports, most of which are from the 
U.S. Imports from the U.S. are mostly No. 2 yellow corn for 
food use, and have averaged about 3 million metric tons or 120 
million bushels annually between 1985 and 1990. The Mexican 
government was the primary importer of com before 1985, but 
since that time, licensed imports by private corn-tortilla compa- 
nies have become more important. 

Transition policies, already being implemented by the Mexican 
government, will also have to address the potential shift of re- 
sources out of this sector as diets change and com imports in- 
crease. Any transition provision in a trade agreement would 
likely strive to allow time for growth in other agricultural and 
nonagricultural sectors to create a use for these surplus agricul- 
tural resources, 

US. Corn 
Exports To Gain 

Under liberalized trade, Mexico would likely either eliminate 
its import licensing requirements or replace import licenses 
with a tariff. With no (or fewer) import restrictions, Mexico's 
guaranteed prices would be difficult to sustain without large fis- 
cal outlays. As a result, Mexico likely would reduce producer 
price supports in order to cut budget outlays. 

With lower prices, however, the quantity of com used in Mex- 
ico would increase. Short-run increases would come from addi- 
tional imports of com for food. But as incomes increase and 
Mexican consumers diversify their diets, a larger proportion of 
shipments would come from com used as feed. The U.S. would 
likely be the major beneficiary, since nearly all Mexico's corn 
imports come from the U.S- Exports from the Gulf ports would 
likely increase, as would shipments from Texas. 

U.S. exports of sorghum, wheat, and soybeans would also gain 
in the short run under a liberalized trade environment But 
since Mexico's support to these commodities is less than for 
com, the country's internal prices would fall by a smaller 
amount. As a result* production would decline by less, and im- 
ports from the U.S. would increase to only a moderate extent. 
U.S. priees would increase marginally. 

Over the longer run, the impacts on U.S. exp orts of other g ains 
and soybeans, as well as com, depend on the income effects in 
Mexico of a freer trade arrangement. With higher incomes, con- 
sumers in Mexico are likely to shift increasingly toward indirect 
consumption of com and other feed grains as meats. 
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Since Mexican beef cattle are generally range-fed, the added de- 
mand for feed grains would come mostly from the poultry and 
pork sectors. Sorghum — the main feed grain in Mexico cur- 
rently — should benefit, as would wheat and soybeans. 

Cost Advantages of Mexico 9 s 
Horticultural Products 

Mexican producers of hortic ultural products — fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and flowers — hold a significant share of trade with the 
U.S. In 1991, the value of U.S. horticultural imports from Mex- 
ico approached $1.4 billion, and made up more than 40 percent 
of the total value of Mexico's agricultural exports destined for 
the U.S. 

In some cases, Mexican fruit and vegetable growers enjoy cost 
advantages over the U.S. While costs of purchased inputs are 
similar to or higher than in the U.S., those associated with har- 
vesting, irrigation, and packing are generally lower. And while 
Mexican production and marketing costs — on a per-acre basis — 
are usually below those in the U.S, on a per-ton basis the gap 
narrows significandy. This is because average yields in Mexico 
are frequently lower than those in the U.S., especially in Florida 
and California. 

Although Mexico does not provide price or income support to 
fruit and vegetable producers, assistance has been provided indi- 
recdy through input subsidies to farmers. These subsidies, 
which were at substantial levels until 1989, were for dicsel fuel 
and electricity (affecting irrigation pumping and cooling costs), 
fertilizer, and Irrigation water. The substantial reduction in sub- 
sidy levels over [he last 2 years has been part of Mexico's effort 
to reduce fiscal outlays and rely more on free market policies. 

As a result, costs of production have increased dramatically. 
For certain fruit growers, reported fertilizer prices have in- 
creased sharply since 1 989, as have prices of insecticides and 
fungicides, and the cost of electricity for irrigation. 

Mexican Tomato Industry 
Is in Transition 

Tomatoes are Mexico's most important fresh vegetable export, 
and provide an interesting case study of potential changes in bi- 
lateral trade under a liberalized trade climate. The U.S. is the 
largest export market for Mexican tomatoes, which amount to 
98 percent of U.S. tomato imports. Mexican tomato sales to the 
U.S. totaled about $370 million in calendar 1990, dropping to 
about $250 million in 1991. These imports face a tariff of 3.3 
cents per kg part of the year and 4.6 cents the rest of the year. 
Imported tomatoes arc also subject to size and grade standards 
regulated by the Florida tomato marketing order during October- 
June, 



Although Mexican tomatoes enter the U.S. year-round, 75 per- 
cent arrive from December to May. During this period, Mexi- 
can tomatoes, grown in the state of SinaJoa, account for about 
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Most U.S. Tomato Imports Come from Mexico , 



U.S. tomato 1 mports, 1991 (790 million \biy 



And Man Jp BareJy^o Firth o t tal U.5. Supply 



184% 



n 



Total U.S. tomato supply, 1991 (4.1 brllion Ibsft 




Imports from Mexico 



Source: USDA. 

35 percent of the U.S. market, with Florida growers supplying 
most of the balance. Sinaloan winter tomatoes are generally 
marketed in the West and Midwest, except when Florida sup- 
plies arc tight. The Baja California region of Mexico also ships 
tomatoes between June and November — marketed almost exclu- 
sively in the Southwest and on the west coast. 

Although Mexican tomato growers have an advantage in lower 
labor costs, other factors largely offset this advantage. R>r in- 
stance, labor productivity is lower, as are yields. Mexican ex- 
porters must also incur transportation and crossing costs to 
deliver their products to the U.S., and the Mexican peso has 
been revalued (upward) relative to the US. dollar since 1987. 
In other words, dollar-denominated Mexican costs are increas- 
ing (in real terms) and reducing competitiveness. Conse- 
quently, Mexico's share of the U.S. fresh tomato market has 
not increased over the last decade. 

In addition to fresh tomatoes, Mexico also exports tomato paste 
to the US, with sales reaching $21 million in 1990 but declin- 
ing to $18 million in 1991. The volume of Mexican tomato 
paste imports accounted for 40 percent of all U.S. paste imports 
in 1990, up from 22 percent in 1986. However, U.S. tomato 
paste imports from Mexico still represent less than 3 percent of 
the total U.S. supply of tomato paste. Tomato paste imports 
into the U.S. face an ad valorem tariff of I3j6 percent 

Mexico's tomato paste industry is quite modem and plant effi- 
ciency has been improving. Many of the tomatoes used for 
processing arc grown under contract with local producers. 
Growers are provided with transplants, fertilizers, and pesti- 
cides. Nonetheless, contracts are difficult to enforce and grow- 
ers frequently divert their tomatoes to the fresh market when 
prices arc attractive. 



The cost of producing tomato paste in Mexico and landing it in 
the U.S. was estimated to be 3-4 cents per pound lower than pro- 
ducing it in California in 1991. However, these numbers fluctu- 
ate substantially, and depend on fresh tomato prices in Mexico 
and the availability of tomatoes for processing. In 1990, for ex- 
ample, Mexico's landed border cost for tomato paste was actu- 
ally 7-14 cents higher than California production costs. Higher 
costs were due to a Florida freeze that increased Mexican fresh 
market tomato prices and, in turn, the raw product acquisition 
cost for Mexican processors. Given the inconsistent perform* 
ance of the Mexican tomato paste industry, the future of the 
California and U.S. tomato paste industry docs not appear to be 
jeopardized by liberalized trade that would occur under a free 
trade agreement. 

What Would Free Trade 
Mean for Horticulture? 

For horticultural products subject to relatively high U.S. tariffs* 
eliminating trade barriers should reduce prices paid by U.S. con- 
sumers and stimulate demand. As a result, U.S. imports from 
Mexico of affected fruits and vegetables should increase, and 
Mexican production of those commodities should rise. This as* 
sumes, of course, that tariff reductions are passed on to consum* 
ers through lower prices. 

On the other hand, products for which tariffs are already small 
would likely see little change in trade. Since the trade-weighted 
average tariff rate for horticultural imports from Mexico is only 
8 percent, and these tariffs would be reduced over several years, 
the effects of eliminating trade barriers on the sector as a whole 
are likely to be relatively small. 

Factors other than tariff reducuons are likely to have a greater 
impact on US. competitiveness. For example. I992's recent 
amendments to Mexico's constitution prohibit land expropria* 
lion, legalize corporate investment in farming, and privatize the 
collective farming system (ejidos), permitting the sale or rental 
of land. These changes will buttress growth of the private sec- 
tor and reinforce trade initiatives underway in Mexico, probably 
increasing investment in Mexican horticultural production. 

Moreover, a number of American firms have already invested 
in the Mexican food distribution and processing sector since for* 
eign investment regulations were changed in 1989. As a result, 
certain industries will likely expand regardless of the outcome 
of a free trade agreement. 

Long-Run Benefits for Both 

Gains to the U.S. from improved incomes in Mexico would 
likely be higher in the long run than in the short run. As Mexi* 
can incomes rise, consumers would likely tend to consume 
more meats, fruits and vegetables, and processed food items. 

With stronger economic growth and incomes, greater meat con- 
sumpuon in Mexico would likely lead to increased shipments 
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of certain meat products and grains. Higher consumption of 
fruits and vegetables, given resource constraints in Mexico, 
could limit Mexican exports of some commodities to the US., 
as producers concentrate on satisfying their domestic market or 
encourage imports from the U.S. Mexico will continue to im- 
port more seasonal fresh fruits and vegetables from the US. dur- 
ing the summer-fall off-season, when Mexican supplies are 
limited. However, some Mexican fruits and vegetables are 
grown only for the export market, and exports may increase as 
yields improve, independent of growth in Mexican consumer 
demand. 
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Mexico's recent unilateral reforms have resulted in a more open 
economy, benefiting not only Mexico's producers and consum- 
ers, but also U.S. Suppliers and investors. A free trade agree- 
ment could help lock in these changes and reinforce those 
benefits by encouraging investment and growth in Mexico, fur- 
ther improving incomes and economic performance. 
[Barbara A. Ctaffey (202) 219-0313 and Joy Harwood (202) 
219-0840. Forfurther information, contact: Terry Crawford 
(202) 219-1284 or John Link (202) 219-0680}. EE 
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Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 
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Prices received by farmere (1977-100) 
Livestock & products 
Crops 

Prices paid by farmers. (1977«1Q0) 
Production iiemi 
Commodities & services H interest. 
taxee 4 & wages 

Cash receipts ($ bil,) 1/ 

Livestock ($ bil.) 
Crops (Sbtl.) 

Market basket (1982-84*100} 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost (%) 

Retail prices (1982-84-100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricultural exports ($ bil.) 71 
Agricultural Imports ($ bit.) 2J 

Commercial production 
Red meat (mil. lb.) 
Poultry (mi), lb.) 
Eggs (mil. doz.) 
Milk (bil. lb.) 

Consumption, per capita * 
Red meat ana poultry (lb.) 

Corn beginning stocks (mil bu,) 3/ 
Corn use (mil. bu.) 3/ 

Prices 4/ 

Choice steers— Neb. Direct (Sfcwt)' # 
Serrows * gilts— 7 mkte. (1/cwt) 
8 rollers— 1 2-clty (ctsJlb.) 
Eggs — NY gr. A large (ctsVdoz j 
Milk — all at plant (tfcwt) 

Wheat— KC HRW ordinary (S/bu,) 
Corn— Chicago ($/bu.J 
Soybeans — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41-34 (ctsTlb.) 



Gross cash income ($ bil.) 
Gross cash expenses {$ bil.) 

Net cash income {$ bil.) 
Net farm income ($ bil,) 

Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal ($ per acre) 
Real (1982 $J 

1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 21 Annual data based on Oct.-Sept. fiscal years ending with year indicated. 3/ Sept.-Nov. first quarter; 
Dec. -Feb. second quarter; Mar .-May third quarter; Jun.- Aug. fourth quarter; Sept.-Aug. annual. Use Includes exports & domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
averages, Jan.-Dec. 5/ 1990-92 valuesasof January 1. 1986-89 values aa of February 1. 1984-BSvaJues as of April!. F ■ forecast — ■ not available. 

" The pork carcass to retail conversion factor has been revised. " " Omaha Choice steer price has been replaced by the Nebraska Direct 1.100-1 .300 lb. 
Choice steer price. 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 
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-30.7 
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742.0 
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-32.7 
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971.4 1.042.9 1.087.5 1,068.6 1.092.5 1.089 1 1,079.5 

1967 S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1.096,1 



Gross private domestic Investment 
Fixed Investment 
Change In business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GDP implicit price deflator (% change) 
Disposable personal Income ($ bll.) 
Disposable per. income (1987 $ bll.) 
Per capita disposable per. IncomeJS) 
Per capita die, per. Income (1987 $j 
U.S. population, total, incl. military 
abroad (mil.) * 
Civilian population (mil.) * 



industrial production (1967*100) 
Leading economic Indicators (1982-1 00) 

Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Personal income (S bll. annual rata) 

Money siock-M2 (daily avg.) (S bll.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (%f 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (%) 
Housing starts (1,000) 2/ 

Auto sates at retail, total (mif.) 
Business Inventory/sales ratio 
Sales of all retail stores (S bll.} 
Nondurable goods stores {$ biL) 

Food stores (5 bil.) 

Eating & drinking places (S biL) 

Apparet & accessory stores ($ bli.) 

1/ Annual data as of December of the year listed, 2/ Private, Including farm. 
Note; " Population estimates based on 1990 census. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Rm revised. P* preliminary. — * not available. 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Exports 
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3.4 


5.9 


7.6 


7.0 


4.6 


-0.9 


2.1 


4.6 


4.7 


























Real GDP 


2.1 


3.4 


*A 


2.6 


3.3 


4.4 


3.6 


2.9 


1.3 


1.7 


3.1 


2.8 


G DP deflator 


« 


4.0* 


3J 


3.9 


2.7 


3.1 


3.8 


3.6 


4.3 


4,4 


22 


4.8 


Real exports 
Eastern Europe & C.I.S. 
Real GDP 


2.7 


10.6 


6.4 


-0.1 


4.1 


7.3 


9.7 


7.6 


3.9 


2.2 


4,9 


5.7 


2.7 


2.0 


0.7 


3.5 


1.2 


1.7 


1.0 


-6.6 


-14.4 


-8.4 


-2.0 


0.9 


GDP deflate* t/ 


3.1 


3.0 


4.2 


5.7 


6.2 


22.5 


25.8 


190.1 


73.1 


127.7 


71.5 


27.6 


Real export* 


2.6 


3.7 


-c. a 


11.6 


6.3 


7.4 


-5.9 


-10.1 


-31.7 


-3.6 


0,4 


1.0 


Developing 


























Real GDP 


3.0 


4.5 


4.0 


4.1 


4.0 


4.4 


3.5 


2.6 


2.7 


4.7 


5.5 


3.4 


GDP deflator 


38.7 


37,3 


36.4 


25.5 


33.1 


26.5 


19.6 


17.7 


11.7 


12.9 


12.5 


29.1 


Real export* 


0.4 


7.0 


1.7 


7.4 


10.9 


9.2 


8.6 


5.2 


3.4 


4.6 


6.0 


4.8 


Real ODP 


64 


7.5 


6.4 


7.0 


7.6 


9.0 


5.3 


5,2 


5.8 


e.3 


6.6 


6.8 


GDP deflator 


0.3 


7.5 


&9 


4.4 


7.6 


8.2 


e i 


8.3 


8.5 


8.4 


7.4 


6.7 


Real exporta 


6.4 


tt.3 


29 


16 9 


15.6 


14.9 


8.2 


6.6 


7.0 


8.0 


b. a 


9.1 


Latin America 


























Real GDP 


-2.7 


3.7 


3.6 


4.4 


3.0 


0.0 


1,3 


-0.5 


2,6 


3.2 


4.0 


1.1 


GDPdefleior 1/ 


30.0 


41.2 


684 


59.5 


124.6 


3i. a 


37.0 


32.1 


16,5 


16.0 


17.6 


46.4 


Real exporta 
Africa 
Real GDP 


2.0 


12.0 


2.0 


0.0 


a.o 


e, a 


10.4 


3,8 


-1.5 


2.1 


5.2 


52 


07 


2.1 


2.4 


1.6 


0.3 


2.4 


3,1 


2J 


0.6 


2.3 


3.1 


1.9 


GDP deflator 


164 


12.1 


12.2 


6.0 


25.1 


17.1 


19.4 


15.2 


17.6 


13.2 


10.8 


14.3 


Real exporta 


-6.3 


-V5 


3.5 


-1.0 


o.o 


2.9 


5.0 


6.5 


2.9 


1.6 


2.6 


-1.9 


Middle East 


























Real GDP 


3.5 


1.5 


0.9 


-1.2 


-07 


1.6 


2.5 


-0.6 


-5.5 


4.7 


6.4 


0.7 


GDP deflator 


-3.6 


17 


3,2 


6.6 


15.0 


10.3 


12.6 


19.3 


-2,4 


10.3 


14.3 


8.1 


ReaJ export* 


-19.6 


-67 


-7.1 


-3.8 


24.6 


4.8 


21.0 


4.3 


1.7 


9,3 


33.7 


O.0 



1/ Exclude* Yugoslavia. Argentina. Brazil, & Peru etartlng in 1939. E« estimate. Fv forecast 
Information contact: Alberto Jerardo. (202) 219-07)7. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average, 



Annual 



1991 



Price* received 
All farm Product* 
All crops 
Food grain a 
Food grains i hay 
Feedgratna 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil-bearing crops 
Fruit, all 
Fresh market 1/ 
Comrnarcial vegetables 

Fresh msrtot 
Potato** A dry beans 
Livestock A Products 
Meal animals 
Dairy product* 
Poultry &egas 
PrEces paid 

Commodities & vervicei. 
Inters st. Laxes, & wag* retei 
Production items 
Feed 

Feeder 1 1 vs slock 
Sood 
FerllJlrnr 

Agricultural chemicals 
Fuel! 4 energy 
Farm & motor supplies 
Autos 4 1 rucks 

TracLora & asl (-propelled machinery 
Other machinery 
Building & fencing 
Farm sefvfces leash rent 
Inl. Payable per acre on larrn real esteie debt 
Te*e* psysbls per »oa on fatm reel estate 
Wage re e*i {Beaton illy adjured) 
Production Ilema. interest, taxes, A wage rates 

Ratio, prices received to price* paid m\ 2/ 
Prices fectiwd (1 010- 14. 1 00) 
Prices paid, etc (parity index) (1910-14-100) 
Partly raWo(l01{M4-lOOM*W 



198 tf 



148 
T34 
156 
12B 
123 
08 
140 
102 
194 
205 
145 
144 

ta* 

160 
174 
140 
137 



17B 
105 
13* 
194 
165 
137 
139 
180 
160 
223 
T93 
203 
141 
161 
176 
151 
tS5 
167 

83 

674 

1,221 

55 



1990 



149 
127 
123 
123 
118 
107 
152 
93 
1*8 
197 
142 
144 
180 
170 
193 

t4t 

E31 



184 
171 
126 
213 
165 
131 
139 
204 
154 
231 
202 
216 
144 
166 
173 
156 
191 
172 

at 

631 

1.26S 

54 



1B91 P 



146 
130 
115 
113 
115 
108 
T58 
>0 
270 
295 
135 
140 
144 
162 
186 
126 
125 



Apr 



143 

no 
mo 

124 
119 
IIS 
167 
05 
221 

149 
162 
164 

166 
106 
116 
1£2 



169 


180 


173 


175 


123 


125 


214 


223 


163 


163 


134 


136 


151 


154 


203 


108 


157 


157 


244 


247 


211 


210 


226 


227 


146 


144 


170 


170 


172 


172 


160 


160 


201 


203 


175 


176 


77 


73 


667 


678 


1.299 


1,303 


51 


52 



Nov 

1977-100 

139 
124 
133 

116 
115 
101 
163 
83 
"217 
229 
149 
158 
103 
154 
170 
142 
121 



74 
636 



49 



Dec 



137 
120 
142 
117 
116 

02 
101 

83 
209 
219 
112 
105 
103 
154 
1A6 
142 
127 



72 
623 

48 



Jan 



138 
123 
146 
110 

110 
£5 

1ST 
84 
207 
217 
137 
130 
101 
152 
167 
139 
115 



180 
171 
124 
190 
163 
132 
164 
192 
160 
248 
218 
230 
147 
171 
166 
165 
216 
174 

73 

630 

1.303 

46 



1092 



Fob Mar R Apr P 



142 
12a 
154 

123 
123 

82 
157 

65 
210 
221 
166 
179 

09 
166 
177 
133 
til 



76 
640 



143 
131 
152 
123 
123 

82 
175 

34 
204 
214 
195 
222 
108 
165 
177 
129 
111 



76 
653 



142 

123 

140 

121 
120 

88 
14S 

83 
214 
227 
173 
168 
136 
156 
179 
12B L 
111 



101 

173 
125 
109 
102 
132 
160 
194 
160 
2B1 
217 
234 
151 
171 
166 
165 
216 
176 

74 

650 

1.315 

49 



com F mcS^ 



rices paid for 
bs published 



I nformarjon contact. Ann Duncan (202)210-0313, 






June 1992 
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Table 5-— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 







Annual M 






1991 






1992 




CHOPS 
All wheat (S/bu.) 
flice. rough ($/cwt) 
Corn ($/bu J 
Sorghum (S/cwt) 


1989 

372 

7.35 
2,36 

3.75 


1990 

2.61 
6.70 
2.28 

3.79 


1991 P 

3.05 
7.70 
2.40 
4.15 


Apr 

2,60 

7.43 
2.42 

4.05 


Nov 

3.25 
7.78 
2.29 
3 95 


Dec 

3.44 
7.92 
2.33 

3.99 


Jan 

3.55 
7.77 
2.40 

4.07 


Feb 

3.78 
7.91 
2.47 

4 20 


Mar R 

3.72 
7,72 

2.49 
4.30 


AprP 

3.66 

7.57 
2.43 
4.0S 


All hay. baled (Won) 
Soybeans j$/bu.) 
Cotton, upland {cte./Jb.} 


85,40 
5.69 
66,2 


80.60 
5.74. 
6E.2 


71.00 
5.60 
58.3 


87.30 
577 
69.5 


69.10 
5.48 

62.4 


68.40 
5.45 
55.6 


69.00 
5.54 
51.6 


70.60 
5.59 
49.6 


70.10 
5.67 
49.9 


73.00 
5.61 
£2,0 


Potatoes f$/cwt) 
Lettuce ($/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes fresh (S/cwt) 2/ 
Onions (S/cwt) 
Dry edible beans (S/cwt) 


7,36 
12.60 
33.10 
11.40 
2S.50 


6.08 
11,50 
27.30 

10.50 
16.50 


£.05 
12,10 
32.60 

11.80 
15.60 


6.83 

9.01 

49.30 

18.40 

19.60 


4.13 

28 .SO 

30.60 

9.08 

15.80 


4,14 
9.12 

15.90 
10.50 
15,00 


4.05 
7.14 

40.50 
10,70 
15.00 


3,92 
6.62 

76.00 
12.90 

14.90 


4.33 
12.10 
80,70 
21.10 
1560 


£,72 
11.30 
51,40 
26.60 

15.80 


Apptee for fresh use (cts./lb.) 
Pears for fresh use (S/ton) 
Oranges, all uses (S/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, all uses ($/box) 3/ 


13.& 

336.00 

7.08 

4.41 


20.9 

360.00 

6.16 

„£.S6 


392.00 
7.31 

£.26 


20.2 

402.00 

7.72 

5.25 


25.3 

401.00 

591 

6.16 


25.7 

401,00 
595 

6,31 


24.9 

363,00 
5.93 
592 


24.9 

347.00 
6.90 
5.66 


24.2 

364.00 
6.04 
7.11 


24.3 

379.00 

6.59 

7.65 


LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle (S/cwt) 
Calves {S/cwt) 
Hogs (S/cwt) 
Lambs (S/cwt) 


69.70 
91 SO 
43.20 
67.30 


74.80 
96,50 
54.00 
56.00 


72.90 

100.00 
48,80 
52.60 


78.00 

109.00 

50.90 

54.80 


67.90 
90.00 
38.00 
50.20 


67.40 
87.60 
38.60 

52.00 


68.90 
88,30 
36.40 
53.50 


72.50 
92,80 
39.60 
55.20 


72,90 
94,10 
38.90 

63 40 


73.00 
94.80 
41,00 
65.10 


All milk, sold to plants {S/cwt} 
Milk, manuf. grade (S/cwt) 
Broilers (ctsJIb.) 
Eggs (cteidoz.) 4/ 
Tufkeys (cts./lb.) 
Wool (cts./lb.) 5/ 


t3.56 

12.38 

36.1 

70.0 

40.0 

124.0 


13.74 

12.34 

32.4 

70.4 
38.4 

80,00 


12.24 

11.05 
31.0 

669 
38.5 
54.0 


11.30 
10.10 

30.7 
66,7 
37.6 
55.0 


13.70 
12.70 
29.6 
64,0 
40.0 
51,4 


13.80 

12.30 

29.0 

71.8 
40.9 
404 


13,50 
11 60 

30.0 
58.2 

37.4 
30.6 


12,90 
11.30 
29.9 
54.3 
35.3 
47.9 


12.50 
11.10 
29,7 
542 
37.0 
62.7 


12,40 
11,30 
29,4 
54.5 
36.6 
75.4 


1/ Season average price by crop veer for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestock. 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 
4r Average of aN eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs& eggs sold at retail. 5/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. 
P ■preliminary. R« revised. — not available. 



Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Tabled.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 

Annual 1991 1992 



Consumer Price Index, all item a 
Consumer Price Index, less food 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 

Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Egcjs 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweats 

Beverage a, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Appaf ef ( commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoWng products 
Beverage* alcoholic 

1/BeeI, vealjamb. pork. & proceseed meat. 2/ includes 

information contact: Ann Duncan {202) 219-0313. 



1991 


Mar' 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 
1962-84-100 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


136,2 
136.1 


135.0 
134.8 


136,6 
136.7 


137.2 
137,4 


137.4 
137.7 


137.8 
138.0 


137.9 
138.1 


138.1 

138.3 


138,6 
138,6 


139.3 
139.5 


136.3 


135,fl 


1360 


136,0 


135.6 


136.2 


1367 


137.2 


137.5 


138.1 


137.9 


136.5 


138.7 


138.9 


139.1 


139.3 


139.6 


139.7 


139.9 


140 1 


135.6 
132.5 
132.4 
134,1 


136.0 
133,1 
132.9 

135.2 


134.9 
132.9 
132.3 

135.7 


134.9 
131.9 
131.0 
134.1 


134.4 
131.3 
130,7 
132.7 


135.0 
131,5 
131.9 
131.3 


135.5 
130.8 
t3l,7 
128.5 


1364 
130.0 
131.2 
127,8 


136.6 
130.3 
131,8 
127.2 


137.5 
131.1 
133.4 
127.0 


131.5 
148.3 
121.2 
t25.1 
131.7 
193.9 


131.9 
149,6 
133.1 
124.9 
132.5 
195.9 


132.4 

145.2 
121.0 
124.5 
132,1 
187.4 


131.0 
147.6 
116.0 
125.3 
131,1 
194.3 


131,0 

149.4 
116.fi 
125.7 
131.7 
1A5.4 


129.3 

149.5 
115.4 
126.2 
129.8 
163.9 


130.2 
150.4 
123.5 

127.4 
129 3 
188.6 


131,2 
154.6 

113.9 
128.2 
130.7 
166.6 


128,1 
151.0 
110.7 
128.1 
131.3 
183.1 


128,2 
152.6 
106.0 
127,8 
129.8 
138,7 


131.8 
154.4 
144,6 
126.5 


132.2 
151.1 
139.6 
128.2 


130.9 
142.2 
156.2 
128.7 


131.3 
137.6 

143 7 
128.1 


1305 
134.0 
132.1 
128,7 


131.4 
149.6 
129 9 
127.7 


131.5 

150.7 
129,0 
127.6 


136.0 
152.7 
130.9 
129.2 


136.5 
163.5 
131.7 
129.0 


138.8 
172.7 
132.1 
128.6 


145.6 
129.3 


144.3 
126.3 


146.5 
130.3 


146.5 
129.6 


146.9 
130.5 


147.5 
130.6 


147.4 
130.9 


14B9 
132.0 


149.3 
132.4 


149.7 
1329 


114.1 


114.9 


112 9 


112,6 

130 4 
122.2 

205,7 
144,4 


113.9 

132.0 
123.4 
206.1 
144.6 


113,0 

132.2 
123.4 
209.0 
144.0 


112.5 

128.2 
121.8 
211.7 
143.9 


114.9 

126.0 
121.3 
212.6 

144.8 


116.0 

128.7 
122,4 
213.4 

14S.7 


115.3 


127.4 
120.3 
202.7 
142.8 


127.7 
120.6 
197.6 
142.2 


123.2 
120.2 
204.7 
143.8 


132.3 

124.6 
213.5 

146.7 


. 2/ Includes butter. 


3/ Excludes butter. 
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Agriciiturd Outlook 



Table 1— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



1989 



Annual 



1990 



1991 P 



Mar 



1991 



Oct 



NovR 



Doc 



Jan 



1992 



Fob 



Mar 



1982*100 



Finished goods 1/ 

Consumer food a 

Fresh fruit & melons 
Freeh & dried vegetables 
Dried fruit 

Canned fruit & juice 
Frozen fruit & juice 

Fresh veg, exci, potatoes 

Canned veg. & Juices 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

Egg* 

Etaicery products 

Meats 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Soft drinka 



113,6 

118.7 

113.2 
118.7 
103 
122.7 
1239 

103.9 

118.6 
115.5 
153.6 

119.6 
135.4 

104.8 
108.9 
97.7 
120.4 
142.9 
110.6 
119.9 
1166 
177.7 



Consumer finished goods lose foods 108.9 



115.2 
114,5 
120.8 
194.8 

H2.0 

112.7 
114.6 
118.2 
1037 

103.1 

111.2 
114.6 
106.4 
106.1 
1288 

107.8 
96.8 

123.8 
938 

115.5 

112.2 

111.6 
117.8 



119.2 

124.4 

118.1 
119.1 
106.7 
127.0 
139.0 

107,8 

116.7 
118.4 
157.3 

1176 
141,0 

117.0 

116.0 
1t9.8 
113.6 
147.2 
117.2 
124,7 
123 2 
122,3 

115.3 

117,2 
1175 
125.6 
221.4 

114.5 

117.9 
103 6 
122.7 
115.8 

108.9 

113,1 
117.5 
97.4 
115.6 
118.8 

117,8 
100.8 
112,1 
95.8 
1192 

116.3 

115.8 

123 2 



121,7 
124.1 

129.4 

103.8 
111.5 
128,6 
115.1 

100.2 
112.8 
117.6 

125.7 
110.7 
146 6 

113.3 
112.1 
113.0 
109.9 
151.3 
1146 
119.5 
116.4 
125,6 

118,7 

123.7 
119.6 
128.6 
249.3 

114.4 

115.3 

97.6 

121 a 

1032 

101.2 

105.5 
114.5 
92.0 
107.9 
111,2 

115.1 
89,3 
106.4 
100.4 
113.7 

118.5 

116.5 

122.2 



120.9 

125.2 

135.1 
97.2 

111.4 
126.6 
t12.9 

88.4 

115.1 
118.3 
134.8 
131.7 
145 8 

117.8 
118.2 
117.7 
108.4 
158.7 
111.9 
119.8 
122.7 
127.0 

117.0 

124.0 

1190 
128.0 

239.6 

114.2 

116.2 

94.4 

122.9 

111,8 

101.2 

109.9 
113.3 
94,0 
117.1 
110.2 

129.1 
83.9 

111.8 
99.6 

113.3 

116.2 

115.7 
123.3 



Beverages, alcoholic 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials 2/ 

Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Reftn«d sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude materials 4/ 

Foodstuffs & feed stuffs 
Fruits & vegetables & nuts 5/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 

Fibers, plants animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

All commodities 

Industrial commodities 

All foods 6/ 

Farm products & 
processed food* & feed* 
Farm products 
Processed fooda & feeds 6/ 

Cereal & bukery products 

Sugar & confectionary 

Beverages 

1/ Commodities reedy for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished good* 3/ All types & « ze a of 
refined sugar. 4/ Products entering market for the first time thai have not been manufactured at that point. Si Fresh & dried. 6/ Includes all raw, 
Intermediate. & proceued foods (excludes soft drinka, alcoholic beverages, & manufactured animal feeds). P * preliminary. R * revised. — * not available. 

Information contacl Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



122.2 
123.0 

124.6 

78.1 
112.1 
130,3 
117.1 

73.5 
111.0 
116.8 

97.0 
105.0 
147.8 

109.1 
106.9 
107.4 

110.6 
147.6 
119.3 
119.2 
114.9 
124,6 

119,7 

123.1 
120.3 

129.1 
256.0 

114.2 

115.4 
102.4 

120.8 
98.4 

99.9 

102.6 
98.1 

94.6 
100.9 
109.1 

96.3 

98.1 

102.1 

103.6 

114,2 

116.4 

116,7 

121.0 



122.3 

123.0 

112.3 
106 5 
111.9 
131.1 
129.7 

113.1 
109.5 
116.8 
93.2 
102.1 
148.4 

106.5 
106.6 
101.0 
107.3 
158 4 
119.8 
120,4 
113,0 
124.2 

119.7 

123.4 

120.3 
129.3 
259.8 

114.0 

114.2 

99.8 

120.6 

949 

99.7 

101,5 

108.5 

96.4 

96.6 

106.8 

90.3 
99.3 

102.9 
106.1 
114.4 

116.4 

116.7 

121.1 



121.9 

122.2 

99.6 

80.1 

112.0 

133.2 

125.6 

76.1 
109.8 
116.8 

964 
118.7 
148.9 

104.8 
106.4 
96.7 
105.5 
156.3 
120.1 
120.4 
114,1 
124,1 

119,3 

123,3 

120.5 
129.6 
267.1 

113.7 

114.6 

109.6 

120.8 

95.9 

97.7 

101,9 
88.2 
97.7 
97.7 

105,1 

89.7 
100.5 
103.0 
104.8 
113.5 

115.9 

116,1 

120.2 



121.7 

122.5 

100.0 
108.3 
113.7 
134.7 
133,9 

117.5 

109,7 

116,8 

94.7 

91.9 
149.1 

103.7 
106.9 
92 8 
105.5 
160.2 
118.5 
121.9 
112.0 
124.7 

118.7 

125.7 
120,8 

129,8 
268.4 

113.2 

114.2 

116.5 

120.8 

94.7 

97.3 

104.0 
99.9 

103.1 
100.0 
106.9 

85.4 

96.4 

104,3 

102.2 

112.5 



121.9 122 



123.5 

88.7 
135 1 
115.1 
136,8 
134,6 

154.7 
108 8 
116.1 
82,8 
941 
150.1 

105.8 
110.2 
95.1 
104.8 
167,2 
116.1 
122.2 
113.2 
126.8 

116.6 

125.9 
121,3 

129.8 
266.4 

113,6 

114.2 

122.7 

121.5 

96.1 

99.0 

106,4 
106.3 
106.2 
106.0 
102.8 

83,4 

85.2 

105.2 

102.2 

112.4 



115.6 116.1 



115.6 



120.4 121.3 



123,4 

85.7 
132.4 
115.1 

136.6 
134.4 

147.9 
109.2 
115.8 
95,8 
82.8 
150,8 

106.5 
111.2 
95.2 
106.9 
186.5 
114 9 
122.2 
115.3 
125.7 

118.9 

125.9 
121.4 
132.0 
266.4 

113.6 

113,5 
113,4 
121.2 

103.2 

98.6 

107.5 

104.1 
108.5 
107.0 

105.4 

84.4 
82.0 

110.4 
113.9 
112.6 

116,1 



116.0 115.9 



121.2 



115.4 


118.6 


116,4 


118.3 


115.1 


114.8 


114.5 


115.3 


116.5 


116.8 


110.9 


112.2 


T05,6 


109,7 


101.5 


101.6 


100.7 


103.0 


105,6 


106.4 


117.8 


121.9 


121,9 


122.6 


121.9 


121.4 


121.4 


121.4 


122.0 


122 


131.1 


134.2 


138.1 


136,6 


139.9 


140.0 


141.9 


142,7 


144.0 


143.4 


120.1 


123.1 


128.4 


127.8 


128.5 


128.6 


128.7 


129.3 


128.5 


127 5 


118.4 


120.8 


124.1 


125.3 


123.0 


123.0 


122.9 


1243 


124.8 


124.8 
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Table 8.— Farm- Retail Prici 


& Sprea 


ds 




















Annual 








1991 






1992 






1989 


1990 


1991 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Market basket 1/ 






















Retail cost (1082-84.100) 


124.6 


133.5 


137.4 


137,2 


1359 


136.6 


137,2 


137.8 


137.9 


138.8 


Farm value (1982 -84*100) 


107,1 


113,1 


106.1 


109.9 


101.6 


101.1 


101.6 


100.2 


101,7 


104,0 


Farm-retail spread (1962-64*100) 


1341 


144.5 


154.2 


151,8 


154.4 


155.7 


156.4 


1S8.0 


157.4 


157.6 


Farm va foe-retail cost (%) 


30.1 


29.7 


27.0 


26.1 


28,2 


25.9 


25.9 


25.5 


25.8 


26,2 


Meat products 






















Retail cost (1982-84-100) 


116.7 


126.5 


132.5 


133,1 


131.3 


131.5 


130.6 


130.0 


130,3 


131.1 


Farm value (1982-84*100) 


103,6 


116.6 


110.0 


117.0 


103.3 


98 1 


97.8 


97,0 


101.3 


104,7 


Farm-retail spread (1962-84*100) 


130.2 


1*0.4 


155.6 


149.7 


160.0 


165.6 


164,7 


163.9 


160.0 


158.1 


Farm value -retail cost (%) 


44.9 


46.0 


42.0 


44.5 


39.8 


37.6 


37.9 


37,6 


39.4 


40,5 


Dairy products 






















Retail cost (1982-84*100) 
Farm value (1962-84*100) 


115.6 


126.5 


125.1 


124.9 


125.7, 


126.2 


127,4 


126.2 


126.1 


127.6 


99.1 


101.7 


90.0 


65.6 


95.9 


96.2 


101.9 


98,6' 


95.4 


93.6 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 


130 8 


149.5 


157.5 


181.2 


153.2 


152.0 


150.9 


155.5 


156.2 


159.3 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 
Poultry 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 


41.1 


36.5 


34.5 


32.9 


36.6 


37.3 


38.4 


36,9 


35.7 


35.1 


132 7 


132.6 


131.5 


131.9 


131.0 


129.3 


130.2 


131.2 


129.1 


128,2 


117.1 


107.6 


102.5 


101.1 


103.1 


99.6 


98,4 


994 


98.1 


98.4 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 


1508 


161.1 


164.9 


167.3 


163.1 


163.5 


166.6 


167.6 


162.6 


182,5 


Farm value-retail cost (%> 
Egae 
Relall cost (1962-84*100) 


47.2 


43,5 


41.7 


41,0 


42.1 


41,2 


40.4 


40.5 


41.0 


41.1 


118.5 


124.1 


121.2 


133.1 


116.8 


115,4 


123.5 


113.9 


110.7 


106 


Farm value (1982-84-100) 


107.5 


106.0 


100,9 


126.7 


9S.0 


94.5 


109.9 


83.5 


74,4 


72.9 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100), 


138,1 


153.2 


157.8 


141.0 


155.9 


152.9 


146.1 


1665 


175.8 


165,5 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


56.3 


55.9 


53,5 


62,1 


52.3 


52.6 


57.1 


47.1 


432 


44.2 


Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 






















132.4 


140.0 


145,8 


144,3 


146.9 


147.6 


147,4 


148.9 


149,3 


149.7 


101.7 


90.5 


65,3 


63.2 


90.6 


91.6 


95.6 


97.4 


103.9 


98,7 


Farm-retail spread (1982-64*100) 


138.7 


146.9 


154.3 


152.6 


154,7 


156.3 


154,6 


156,1 


155.6 


156.6 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


9.4 


7.9 


7.2 


7.1 


7.8 


7.6 


6.0 


6,0 


6.5 


6,1 


Fresh fruits 






















Retail cost (1982-84-100) 


1547 


174.6 


200.1 


197.4 


194.6 


190.8 


196.9 


196.7 


166,6 


191.5 


Farm value (1982-84*100) 


108.5 


126.3 


174.4 


176.9 


145,4 


150,8 


144.1 


132.8 


125.2 


1182 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 


178.0 


195.9 


211.9 


206.6 


217.3 


209,3 


221.3 


226.2 


214.9 


225.4 


Farm value-retart cost (%) 
Fresh vegetables 
Retail cost* (1982-84*100) 
Farm value (19&2-84«100) 


22 2 


232 


27,5 


26.3 


23,6 


25,0 


23.1 


21.3 


21.2 


19,5 


143.1 


151.1 


154.4 


151.1 


134.0 


149.6 


150.7 


152.7 


163.5 
<23.0 


172,7 


123.3 


124,4 


110.6 


124.0 


84,8 


1042 


62.5 


103,8 


153.7 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 


153.2 


164.9 


178.8 


165.0 


159.3 


173.0 


165.7 


177.8 


'164.3 


182.5 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


29.3 


29,0 


244 


27.9 


21.5 


23,6 


18.6 


23,1 


25,5 


30.2 


Processed fruits & vegetables 
Retail cost (1982-84*100) 
Farm value (1962-84*100) 






















125.0 


132.7 


130.2 


130,3 


129.6 


129.7 


129.7 


132 9 


134.3 


134.2 


132.4 


144,0 


120.8 


121.1 


117.0 


116.3 


128.7 


126 8 


128,6 


126 8 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 


122.7 


129.1 


133.2 


133.Z 


133 5 


133 9 


130.0 


134.8 


136.7 


136.5 


Farm value-retail costs (%) 


25,2 


25.8 


22 


22,? 


21.5 


21.3 


23.6 


22.7 


22.4 


22.5 


Fats & oris 






















Retail cost (1982-84.100) 


1212 


126.3 


131.7 


132.5 


131.7 


129.6 


129.3 


130.7 


131.3 


129.8 


Farm value (1982-84*100) 


95.8 


107.1 


98.0 


106.2 


92,4 


90.4 


91.0 


90.7 


89.2 


96.7 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 


130.6 


1334 


144.2 


142.2 


146.1 


144.3 


143.4 


145.4 


146.8 


142.0 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


21 2 


22 6 

Annual 


20.0 


21.6 


18.9 
1991 


18.7 


16.9 


18.7 


16,3 
1992 


20.0 




1989 


1990 


1991 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Beef. Choice 






















Retail price 2/ (ctsjlb,) 


285 7 


281.0 


288.3 


297.1 


281 .0 


279.4 


276.7 


2625 


235.6 


2876 


Wholesale value 3/ (cte.) 


176,8 


189.6 


182.6 


194.1 


175.1 


171,6 


178.6 


184.6 


183.3 


162.6 


Net farm value 4/ <ct«.) 


157.8 


168.4 


160.2 


175.3 


152,5 


1492 


1552 


165.7 


168.5 


168.3 


Farm-retail spread (eta.) 
Wholesale-retail S/jcts.) 
Farm -whole sale 6/ (cts.) 


106.1 


112.6 


126.1 


121.9 


126.5 


130.2 


123.5 


116,8 


117,1 


119,3 


88.9 


91.4 


105,8 


1O3.0 


105,9 


107.6 


102.1 


97.9 


102.3 


105.0 


19.2 


21.2 


22.3 


16.6 


22.6 


22.6 


21.4 


16,9 


14,8 


143 


Farm value-retail price (%) 
Pork 
Retail price 2/ (as 71b.) 


59 


60 


56 


59 


54 


53 


56 


59 


59 


59 


182.9 


212,6 


211,9 


211,7 


205,1 


200,9 


1987 


199,8 


198.2 


194,2 


Wholesale value 3/ (els.) 


99.2 


116.3 


106.9 


109.7 


97.6 


98.3 


93.6 


993 


95,8 


952 


Net farm value 47 (cts.) 


70.4 


872 


78,4 


81.4 


60.6 


62,1 


59,2 


64.9 


62.4 


66,4 


Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-retail 5t (cts,) 
Farm -wholesale 6/ (cts.) 


1125 


125.4 


133.5 


130,3 


144,5 


138.8 


139.5 


134.9 


135.8 


127.6 


63.7 


943 


103.0 


102.0 


107.5 


102.6 


105.t 


100,5 


102.6 


990 


28 6 


31.1 


305 


28,3 


37.0 


36.2 


344 


34.4 


33.2 


26.6 


Farm value-retail price (%) 


38 


41 


37 


38 


30 


31 


30 


32 


31 


34 



1/ Retail cosis are based on C P I- U of retail prices tor domestically produced farm foods, published monthly by BLS. The farm value is the payment for 
the quantity of farm equivalent to the retail unit, less allowance lor byproduct. Farm values are baaed on prices at first pomt of sale & may Include 
marketing charges *uch as grading & packing for some commodities The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price & the farm value, 
represents charges tor assembling, processing, transporting, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork i choice yield grade 3 
beef. Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesale (boxed beef) & wholesale cute(pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts adjusted for transportation costs 
& byproduct values. 47 Market value to producer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb of retail cuts, minus value of byproducts. Si Charges for retailing 
Mother marketing service* such as wholesaling, and in-city transportation, 6J Charges for livestock marketing, processing, & transportation. 

Information contacts. Dente Dunhamj202) Z1jM)870. Larry Duewer (202) 219-OZ12. . 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs_ 





Annual 




1990 

IV 






1991 




1992 


Idas 


1990 


1991 


1 


11 


III 


IV P 


IP 










1967.100- 










379,5 
390.3 
409.1 
3556 


393.2 
404.4 
422.0 
363.5 


409.7 
420.4 
443.8 
3*3.9 


398,7 
409.3 

427.2 
375,8 


405.8 
416.5 

440,6 
3797 


4097 
420.9 
444.7 
3*30 


408,8 
41fi.fi 
443.2 
383.7 


414,3 
425.2 
446.8 
339.1 


419.9 
430.2 
454.7 
392.2 


364.8 
323.7 

443.2 
409.2 
3132 
409.9 
274.4 


367.8 
3239 

455.0 
413.0 
307.1 
427.3 
258.4 


371.2 
320.3 

470.5 
410.9 

310.7 
446 
251.6 


369.4 

322.5 
456,3 
421.3 
309.2 
4208 
264.7 


375.0 
3224 
468.1 
423.1 
316.0 
445.4 
263.0 


372.0 
316.4 
469.2 
419.5 

311.8 
445.9 
257.5 


369.8 
317.8 
471.7 
411.4 

306.8 
448.2 
245.0 


368.0 
322,5 
473.0 

389.8 
306.3 
446.3 
240.6 


364.0 
324 4 
477.4 

351.0 
308.6 
446.1 
241.4 


404.9 
409.1 
619.4 
463.9 
592.1 
1,070,9 


411.3 
4330 
671.4 
477.7 
744.8 
1.071.0 


422.8 

460,1 
655.7 

506.3 

649,8 

1.065.0 


415.7 

441.7 
750.1 
450.1 
989.8 
1.078.2 


420.7 
453.5 
679 5 
490.6 
739.1 
1.089,8 


423.2 

458.0 
636.8 
505.3 
599.5 
1.056,0 


422.7 
482.2 
656,6 
530.6 
828,4 
1.051,5 


423.7 

466.7 
649,6 
506.9 
634.4 
1.062.8 


425.4 

477,4 
620.4 
497.1 
564.2 
1049.6 


247.3 


253.1 


2617 


255.0 


258.4 


260.4 


263.5 


264.5 


265.3 


277.1 


273 


281.3 


270 3 


282.4 


281.8 


280 5 


280.5 


276.9 


4107 


428.7 


442 7 


432.4 


4357 


441.1 


445.4 


445.5 


451.8 


388.3 


405.6 


423.3 


412.7 


415.9 


422.8 


428.7 


427,6 


431.2 


321.4 


321.1 


319.3 


328.6 


325.5 


319.5 


314.6 


317.5 


314,5 


430.7 


462 2 


430.5 


471.4 


474.0 


477.4 


482.4 


438,0 


491,3 


172.1 


155.5 


114.5 


150.3 


129.1 


1185 


114,1 


96,2 


62.0 


3*4,8 


397.8 


409.1 


405,7 


408.2 


406.2 


403. 9 


411.2 


412.1 



Labor — hourly earnings 
& benefits 
Processing 
Wholesaling 
Retailing 

Packaging & containers 
Papefboard boxes & containers 
Metal cant 

Paper bigi A related products 
Plastic films & bottles 
Glass contain ei s 
Metat foil 

Transportation services 

Advertising 

Fuel & power 

Electric 

Petroleum 

Natural gas 

Communications, water & sewage 

Rent 

Maintenance & repair 

Business services 

Supplies 

Property taxesA insurance 

Interest, short-term 

Total marketing cost index 

■ Indexes measure changes in employee earnings & benefits 4 in prices of supplies A services used in processing, wholesaling. & retailing U.S. Farm 
foods purchased Tor at-home consumption. Pa preliminary. 

information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870, 
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Livestock & Products 



Table 


10.- 


U.S. Meat SuddIv & Use 






















Beg. 


Produc- 




Total 




Ending 


Consumption 


Primary 
markel 






Per 








stocks 


tion 1/ 


Imports 


supply 


Exports 


stocks 


Total 


capita 2/ 
Pounds 


price 3/ 










Ml I Hon pounds 4/ 








Beef 
























1989 






422 


23.087 


2*179 


25.688 


1.023 


335 


24.330 


69,3 


73 86 


1990 






335 


22.743 


2.356 


25.434 


1.006 


397 


24,031 


67.8 


78.56 


1991 






397 


22.917 


2.406 


25,720 


1,188 


419 


24.113 


67.3 


74 28 


1992 F 






419 


23.162 


2,370 


25.951 


1.350 


325 


24.276 


87.3 


72-78 


Pork 
























1989 






437 


15.813 


896 


17.146 


262 


313 


t8.571 


52,0 


44,03 


1990 






313 


15.354 


899 


16.565 


239 


296 


16,030 


49.8 


54.45 


1991 






296 


1 3,999 


775 


17.070 


283 


393 


16,394 


50.4 


48.88 


1992 F 






393 


17.221 


785 


18.399 


300 


390 


17.709 


54,0 


39-43 


Veal 5/ 
























1989 






5 


355 





360 





4 


356 


\2 


91.84 


1990 






4 


327 





331 





6 


325 


1.1 


96,51 


1991 






$ 


306 





312 





7 


305 


10 


99.95 


1992 F 






287 





294 





5 


289 


0,9 


90-94 


Lamb A 


mutton 






















1989 






e 


347 


63 


416 


2 


8 


406 


1,5 


67.32 


1990 






8 


363 


59 


430 


3 


8 


419 


1.5 


55.54 


1991 






8 


363 


60 


431 


3 


6 


422 


1.5 


53.21 


1992 F 






e 


359 


60 


425 


3 


9 


413 


14 


56-60 


Total red meat 






















1989 






870 


39.602 


3.137 


43.610 


1.287 


660 


41,663 


124.0 


— 


1990 






660 


33,787 


3.313 


42.760 


1 h 248 


707 


40.805 


120.1 


— 


1991 






707 


39,545 


3.241 


43.533 


1.474 


825 


41.234 


120.2 


— 


1992 F 






825 


41.315 


3.215 


45.069 


t,653 


729 


42.687 


124,4 


— 


Broilers 
























1989 






36 


^ 7,424 





17.460 


814 


38 


16.608 


87.1 


59.0 


1990 






38 


18.660 





18,698 


M43 


26 


17.529 


70.1 


54.8 


1991 






26 


19.850 


£ 


19.876 


1.281 


36 


18.579 


73.8 


52.0 


1992 F 






30 


20.865 





20,901 


t.210 


35 


19.656 


77.2 


48-52 


Mature chicken 






















1989 






157 


568 


*> 


725 


24 


189 


511 


2,1 


— 


1990 






189 


588 





777 


25 


224 


528 


2.1 


— 


1991 






224 


571 





795 


28 


274 


492 


2,0 


™, 


1992 F 






274 


597 





871 


28 


250 


593 


23 


— 


Turkays 
























1989 






250 


4285 





4.535 


41 


236 


4.259 


17.2 


66.7 


1990 






236 


4.734 





4.970 


54 


308 


4.610 


18.4 


63.2 


1991 






306 


4.830 





5.136 


103 


264 


4.768 


189 


61,3 


1992 F 






264 


4,986 





5.250 


120 


260 


4.870 


19.1 


59-63 


Total poultry 






















1989 






442 


22.278 


0. 


22.720 


878 


463 


21.378 


86.4 


— 


1990 






463 


23,982 





24,445 


1,222 


557 


22.666 


90.7 


— 


1991 






557 


25.250 





25,870 


1,392 


575 


23.840 


94.4 


— 


1992 F 






575 


28.447 





27.022 


1,358 


545 


25.119 


98.7 


— 


Red meal & poultry 




















1989 






1.312 


61,880 


3.138 


66,330 


2,165 


1,123 


63.042 


210,4 


— 


1990 






1,123 


62.769 


3.313 


67.205 


2,469 


1.264 


63472 


210.7 


— 


1991 






1 r 264 


64.835 


3.241 


69.340 


2.867 


1.400 


65.074 


214.6 


— 


1992 F 






1,400 


67.476 


3.215 


72.091 


3.011 


1.274 


67,806 


222,4 


— 



1/ Total including farm production for red meats & federally inspected plus nonfederal!/ Inspected for poultry. 2/ Retail weight basis. {The beef carcass-to- 
retall conversion factor was 70.5). 3/ Dollars per cwt for red meat; cents per pound fof poultry. Beef: Medium #1, Nebraska Direct 1.100-1.300 lb,; pork: 
barrows A gilts. 6 markets: veal: farm pt ice of calves Jamb A mutton: Choice slaughter lambs. San An gelo; broilers: wholesale 12-c*ty average: turkeys: 
wholesale NY 8-16 lb. young hens. 4/ Carcass weight for red meats* certified feady-fcxook for pouttry, 5/ Beginning 1989 veal trade no longer reported 
separately. F » forecast. — ■ not available. 

Information comacts - Polly Cochran, or Maxine Davis (202) 219-0787. 
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Table 1 1,-U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



1Q$7 
19B8 
1989 
1990 
1901 
1902 F 

















Consumption 






Pro- 








Hatch- 










Beg, 
stock* 


duc- 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


ing 


Ending 




Per 


Wholesale 


tion 


ports 


supply 


ports 


use 


stocks 


Total 


capita 
No, 


price* 








Million dozen 










CtsJdOZ. 


10,4 


5.866.2 


5.6 


5.884.2 


111,2 


509.1 


14.4 


5.159.5 


254.9 


61.6 


14.4 


5.784,2 


5.3 


5.803,0 


141.E 


605.9 


15.2 


5.041.0 


246,8 


62,1 


15,2 


5.59A.2 


25.2 


5.633.5 


91.0 


643 


10,7 


4.692.4 


237.3 


81.9 


10.7 


5,665.3 


9.1 


5.665.0 


100.5 


678,5 


11.6 


4.894.4 


234.9 


62.2 


11.6 


5.757,8 


2.3 


5.771.7 


154,3 


708.1 


13.0 


4.3964 


232.8 


77.5 


13,0 


5.833,3 


2.6 


5.646.9 


155,0 


741.2 


,12.0 


4.940.7 


233,0 


66-72 



* Cartoned grade A large eggs, New York. F m forecast. 
Information contact; Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767, 



Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use 









Com i 


merclaJ 








Commercial 




CCC net removals 














Total 
commer- 








All 
milk 












Farm 






CCC 




Disap- 








Produc- 


Farm 


market- 


Beg. 


Im- 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 


Shim solids 


Total solids 




tion 


use 


ing* 


■lock 


ports 


supply 


movals 


stocks 


ance 


1/ 
ycwt 


basis 


basis 2/ 












Billion pou 


nd« (milk lat basis) 








Billion 


pound's 


19B5 


143,0 


2.5 


140.6 


4.8 


2.8 


146,2 


13 3 


4.6 


130,4 


12.76 


17.2 


15,6 


1986 


143.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.5 


27 


147.9 


10.8 


4.1 


133.0 


12,61 


14.3 


12.9 


1fiS7 


142.7 


2.3 


140.5 


4.1 


2.5 


147.1 


e.8. 


4.6 


135.7 


12.54 


9.3 


8.3 


rasa 


145 2 


2,2 


142.0 


4.6 


2.4 


149.9 


9.1 


4,3 


138.5 


12.26 


6.5 


6.9 


1969 


144,2 


2.1 


142,2 


4.3 


2.6 


149.0 


9.4 


4,1 


135.5 


13.56 


0.4 


4.0 


1990 


148.3 


2.0 


146.3 


4.1 


Z.7 


153.1 


9.0 


6.1 


139.0 


13.73 


1.6 


4.6 


1991 


148.5 


2.0 


146 5 


5.1 


£.0 


154.3 


10.5 


4.5 


139.3 


12.23 


4.0 


6.6 


1992 


150.3 


2.0 


146.3 


4.6 


2,6 


155.4 


8,6 


4.5 


142.4 


13.20 


1,2 


4.1 



1/ Delivered to plants & dealers; does not reflect deductions. 2/ Arbitrarily weighted average of mllkfat basis (40 percent) & skim solids basis [60 percent), F - forecast, 
information contact: Jim MiNer (2o2) 219-0770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs__ 



Blotter* 

Federally Inspected slaughter. 

certified (mil. lb ►] 
Wholesale price, 

12-city(ctsJlb.) 

Price of grower feed (ttonj 

Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb,) 

Broiler-type chicks hatched (mil.) 2/ 

Turkeys 
Federally inspected slaughter, 
certified (mil. lb.) 
WhoFesale price, Eastern U,S., 
8-16 lb. young hens(cteJlb.) 
Price of turkey grower feed (S/ton) 
Turkey-feed price ratio V 
Stock* beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Poulte placed In Tj.S. (mil.) 

Eggs 

Farm production (mif.) 
Average number or layers (mil J 
Rate of lay [eggs per layer 
on farms) 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 
larg*(ctsJdoi.)3/ 
Pf Ice of laying feed (S/ton) 
Erjg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of month 
Shell [mil. do£ J 
Frozen (mil. doz.) 



1989 



4.174.B 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



1990 



1991 



Mar 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



17.334 2 18.653 9 19.727.7 1.530,9 1,833.9 1.513.4 1.615,9 1.775.5 1.570.1 



4,560.9 4.051.9 



329.7 



4*2.0 



419.2 



349.9 



302.9 



331.7 



Mar 



1757.0 



59.0 


54.8 


520 


51.4 


51.6 


50,3 


49.5 


50.1 


60.3 


50.2 


237 


213 


207 


2Q.H 


207 


211 


207 


207 


206 


205 


3,0 


3,0 


3.0 


2,9 


3.0 


28 


2.8 


29 


29 


2.9 


35,9 


38.3 


26,1 


34.5 


41.5 


39.5 


38.8 


36.1 


39.3 


38.4 


5.940,9 


0.314.0 


0670.1 


571.1 


631.1 


611.7 


671.5 


575.2 


631.3 


685.9 



360.0 



60.7 

261.0 

3.2 

249,7 

290.7 


63.2 

238 

32 

236,9 

304.9 


61.2 

230 

3.3 

306.4 

308.0 


59.1 

231 

32 

342.2 

25.fi 


60.6 

243 

3,2 

667,2 

£2.1 


63.1 
242 

3.3 

653.0 

£2.2 


65.2 

241 

3.4 

305.5 

£4.4 


64.7 

241 

3.1 

264.1 

25.7 


55.0 

235 

3.0 

325.5 

25,5 


58.8 

239 

3.1 

364.1 

£7.8 


67.178 
269 


67.933 
270 


69.094 
274 


6.910 
272 


5.898 
276 


5,789 
277 


6.011 
279 


5.927 
278 


6.540 
278 


6.032 
278 


249.5 


251.7 


2524 


21,7 


21.4 


20J 


21.6 


21.2 


19.9 


21.7 


61 

209 
6.7 


62 2 
200 
7.0 


77.5 

192 
6,9, 


91.9 
192 
8.1 


74.5 

194 
6.4 


75.8 
196 
6.4 


30.0 
199 
7.2 


66.6 
201 
6.3 


61.7 

201 
5,4 


63.1 

201 
6.4 


0.27 

14.9 


0.36 
10.3 


0.45 
112 


27 
10.6 


0.39 
12.5 


0.48 
12,7 


0.36 
11.5 


0,63 
12.3 


0.60 
15.2 


0.75 
14,6 



Replacement chicks hatched (mir.) 383 398 417 36.6 34.1 30.4 32.7 32.6 31.9 36,3 

1/ Pounds of feed equal In value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey live weight. 2/ Placement of broiler chicks li currently reported for 15 States only: henceforth, 
hatch of bfoifer-type chicks will be used a* 4 substitute. 3/ Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery lo retailers. 

Information contact: Maxma DaYU (202) 219-0767. 






June 1992 
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Table 14.— Dairy 



Milk prices, Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3.5Wfat($/cwt)1/ 
Whole wl* price* 

B utter , grade A Chi. (ctsJlb.) 

Am. cheese. Wii. 

assembly pt. (ctsJlb.) 

Nonfat dry milk (ctsJltv) 2/ 

USD A net removal 1 3/ 
Total milk equiv. (mil lb,) 4/ 
Butter {mil. lb.) 
Am. cheese {miJ. lb.) 
Nonfat dry miik (mil. lb) 

Milk 
Milk prod. 21 States [mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

Number of milk cow* (1.000) 
U.S. milk production (mil lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil lb.) 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 

Government (mil. lb,) 
Imports, total {mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance 
(mil. Jb.) 

Butter 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stock v. beg i nni n g (ml I > lb.) . 
Commercial disappearance (mil, lb.) 

American cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb J 

Other cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning [mil. Lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Nonfal dry milk 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stock*, beginning (mil. Jb,) 

Commercial disappearance (mil, lb) 
Frozen dessert 

Production (mil. gal J 5/ 





Annual 








1991 






1992 




1989 


1990 


1991 


Mar 


Oct 


NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


12.37 


1221 


11.05 


10,02 


12,50 


12.48 


12.10 


11.71 


11.21 


10.98 


127,0 


102.1 


99,3 


97.2 


10G.2 


104,6 


98.4 


94.9 


86.2 


86^ 


138,8 

105,5n 


136.7 
100.6 


124.4 

94.0 


111.5 
35,1 


140.2 
114.8 


135.8 
110.7 


130.2 
108.6 


125.3 

95.3 


119.0 
97.6 


110.8 
101.6 


9 , 357.0 

4134 

37,4 




8.051,2 

400,3 

21-5 

117.8 


10,485 

442.8 

81.6 

260.3 


1.264.3 

52.0 
13.0 
42 8 


141,3 
57 
1.1 
8.9 


566,5 

26.2 

1.1 
11,0 


757.1 

33.8 

1.6 

14.7 


2.126.2 

96,3 

26 

9.7 


1.410,9 

63,6 

2.6 

12.7 


1 ,266.8 

58.0 

23 

7.2 


122,509 

14.369 

8.526 

144,239 


125.772 

14.77a 

8,512 

148.314 


125,683 

14,977 

8,392 

148.525 


1 1 .084 

1.310 

8,460 

7/13.106 


10,212 
1,224 
8.346 

11 12,102 


9.926 

1,102 

8.329 

It 11,763 


10,418 

1,252 

8.322 

It 12.347 


10.684 

1.288 

8.296 

7/ 12,666 


10,230 

1.237 

8.273 

7/12.128 


11,097 

1.343 

8.260 

7/13,155 


8.379 
4,256 
4.122 
2.499 


9,036 
4.120 
4,016 
2.600 


13,359 
5.146 
8.213 
2.620 


15.901 

5.896 

10,005 

154 


17.649 

5.243 

12,405 

281 


16.602 

4.640 

11.963 

256 


15,886 

4.257 

11,620 

287 


15,841 

4.461 

1 1 ,379 

160 


16.731 

4.936 

11.795 

142 


18,392 

5,063 

13320 


135.439 


138.979 


139,306 


4 11.026 


12.651 


11.667 


11.499 


10,040 


10.574 


— 


1.295.4 
2147 
876.0 


t.302.2 
256.2 
915.2 


1,336.3 
416. T 
003.2 


129.0 
622.1 

66.8 


102.3 
597.2 
103.0 


100.6 

567.1 

£3,7 


120.4 
643.0 

60 8 


156.0 

539.4 

51.4 


1320 

5686 
67.4 


129.9 
630.3 


2.674.1 

293.0 

2.683.1 


2.894.2 

236.2 

2784.4 


2.804.9 

347,4 

2.787.0 


250.4 
368,6 
226.1 


226.4 
375.0 
259.9 


218.3 
338,7 
235.2 


247,7 
320.3 
246.0 


245.5 
318.7 
219.6 


231.3 
340.4 
210,6 


246.4 
350.3 


2.941.3 

104.7 

3.208.0 


3.167,0 
93.2 

3,426.4 


3.285.9 

110.6 
3,574.0 


27S.7 
107.5 
296,7 


294.6 
103,9 
336,7 


284.0 

01.5 

313.7 


286,0 

89.8 

310.1 


268.5 
97.5 

279.1 


265, a 
100,0 
279.6 


296.3 
97.9 


874.7 

53.1 

873.0 


876.6 

49.5 

697.6 


879.0 
161.0 
662.9 


90,0 

207.1 

£3,9 


46.7 

302.6 

40.0 


53,3 

2777 

45.1 


86.0 

225 & 

47.3 


80 2 

214,8 

70,9 


78.1 

190.0 

61.7 


82.8 
153.1 



1.214.0 



1980 

144,239 
14.244 

10,126 

1.65 

10,18 



1.174.6 1.198.1 

Annual 



99,9 



03.6 



77.2 



76.0 



83.3 



87,8 



1090 



1991 



1990 

148,310 

14,648 

10,127 

1.71 

10.39 



1991 

148.535 
14.868 

9.990 
1.58 
0,00 



IN 

36,611 
3,616 

10,116 

174 

10.50 



IV 

36,307 
3,577 

10,151 
1.57 
9.03 



I 

37.425 
3,705 

10,101 
1.49 
8.30 



n 

38,633 
3.864 

9,999 
1.47 

8.10 



til 

36,265 
3.647 

0,940 
1.59 
0.00 



IV P 

36.212 

3,651 

0,018 

1.77 

10.50 



Mhk production (mil. lb,) 

Milk per cow (lb,) 

No,ofmilkcow*(1.00O) 
Milk-feed price ratio 5/ 
Returns over concentrate 
costs (S(cwi milk) 

1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area 3/ Includes products exported through the Dairy Export incentive Program (DEIP). 
Af Milk equivalent, fal basis. 5/ Hard Ice cream. Ice milk. * hard sherbet. 6/ Based on average milk price after adjustment for price support deductions. 
7/ Estimated. P « preliminary. — ■ notavailable. 

Information contact: LaVei ne T. Williams (202) 219-0770, 



108,6 

1992 

IP 

37,949 

3,851 

0.854 

1.68 

0.70 



Table 15,^ Wool 



Annual 



U,S. wool price, (cts./lb.) 1/ 
Imported wool price. (ctsJlbJ 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (1,000 lb) 

Carpet wool (1.000 lb,) 



1989 


1990 


1991 


370 


256 


199 


354 


287 


187 


120,534 


120.622 


143.519 


14,122 


12.124 


14.363 



1990 






1991 




1992 


IV 


I 


II 


IN 


IV 


IP 


227 


197 


200 


217 


182 


209 


270 


235 


199 


194 


222 


250 


],407 


33,320 


3&.691 


35,910 


35.598 


— 


2.138 _ 


088 


_3*ii^ 


4.564 


_3,592 


_=. 



1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22,04 microns) staple 2-3/4* & up. 2/ Wool price. Charleston. SC warehouse, 
clean baeis H Australian 60/62'*, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been 10.0 cents. —» not available. 



Information contact: John Lawler (202)219-0840. 
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Table 16,— Meat Animals 



Cattle on feed (7 Stale*) 
Number on feed (1,000 he«0 1/ 
Placed on feed (1.000 head) 
Marketing! (1,000 head) 
Other disappearance (1.000 head} 

Beef Eteer-cotn price ratio, 

Omaha 2/ 

Hog-Coin price ratio. Omaha 2/ 

Market prices (S/cwt) 
Slaughter cattfe 
Choice steers. Omaha 1,000-1 .100 lb. 
Choice steers, Neb. Direct, 

1,100-1.300 lb. 
Boning utility cows. Sioux Fall* 
Feeder cattle 

Medium no, 1 . Oklahoma City 
6O0-700 lb. 





Annual 








1091 






1092 




1080 


1990 


1091 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


8,045 
20.834 
19,422 

1,070 


8,378 
21.030 
19,198 

1.21$ 


8.092 
10,708 
10,066 

1.230 


8.874 

1.705 

1.409 

37 


7.216 

2,539 

1,665 

77 


■8^)13 

1.917 

1.376 

77 


B,477 
1,456 

1,443 
03 


8.397 
1.565 
1,660 

99 


8.203 
1.492 

1.420 
120 


8.155 

1.496 

1.516 

117 


303 

18.4 


32,8 

23.1 


31.6 
21.1 


34.0 
21.8 


200 
18 


30.5 

16.5 


29,7 
16.8 


29.9 
15.7. 


31.0 
167 


30.4 
15.5 



Slaughter hogs 
Barf cms A gilts. 6-majkets 



Feeder pigs 

" .40-50 lb. (per head) 



S. Mo. 



Slaughter sheep & lambs 
Lambs, Choice, San An gel o 
Ewes, Good, San Angelo 

Feeder lambs 
Choice. San Angeto 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 
Boxed beef cui-oul value 
Canner & cutter cow beef 
Pork tain*. 14-18 lb. 3/ 
Pork bellies. 12-1 4 lb. 
Hams, ekmned. 14-17 lb. 

All fresh beef retail price At 

Commercial slaughter (1,000 head) 5/ 
Cattle 

Steers 

Hellers 

Cows 

Bull*A stage 
Calves 

Sheep A lambs 
Hogs 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb A mutton 
Pork 



Cattie on feed (13 States) 
Number on feed (1.000 head) 1/ 
Piaced on feed (1 .000 head) 
Marketing* (1.000 head) 
Other disappearance (1,000 head) 



HogsApIgs (10Star.ee) 6/ 
Inventory (1,000 head) V 
Breeding (1.000 head) 1/ 
Market (1,000 head) 1/ 
Farrowlnflsfl.OOO head) 
Ptgcrop (1,000 head) 



72.52 



86 66 



77.40 



73.83 



8075 



68,01 



69.00 



68.64 



71.20 



92.15 



92.74 



08.38 



88.60 



80.60 



83.08 



82 41 



75.71 



83,05 



7558 



73.86 


78.56 


74.28 


81,23 


B0. 70 


71.02 


69 07 


72.55 


76.75 


78.02 


48.08 


53,60 


50.31 


52.06 


47 83 


43.77 


47.22 


43.53 


45,25 


45.04 



84.80 



44,03 


54.45 


48.88 


5175 


43,16 


37.82 


38,55 


36.01 


40,31 


38,82 


33.63 


51.46 


39.84 


63 63 


3375 


30.22 


28.17 


27.18 


36,72 


37.57 


67,32 
38.58 


55.54 
35.21 


52.73 
3198 


54.88 
34.86 


51.20 
28.80 


52,08 

3075 


54,02 
32.02 


58.81 
38,88 


57.88 

40.88 


68.00 
42.50 


79.85 


62 95 


53,27 


59.25 


5f.70 


52.76 


54.75 


62,00 


66,00 


70.00 


114.78 
04.43 

101.00 
34.14 
60.30 


123.21 

99.96 
117.52 

53,80 
&770 


118.31 
09.44 

108,30 
47.70 
81.80 


123 24 

103.43 

110,33 

58,52 

81,42 


11304 
96.16 

100.87 
32 26 
87,25 


113.43 

91.06 
88.63 
30.04 
81.00 


111.18 
93.02 
00.10 
2870 
84.00 


114.38 

02.87 
96 89 
28 .OS 


110.65 
95.60 

09.13 
20.44 


110.14 
96.49 
94.10 
28,01 


238.07 


254.99 


262.12 


2et.ee 


250.12 


261.46 


261.66 


257.55 


257.08 


250.34 


33.917 

16,539 

10.406 

8.316 

657 

2,172 

5.465 

88.691 


33.242 

16.587 

10.090 

5,920 

644 

1.780 

5.654 

85.135 


32.637 

16,732 

0.719 

5623 

,614 

1,442 

5714 

88.163 


2,509 

1,246 

741 

472 

46 

128 

566 

7.216 


2.932 

1.465 

882 

525 

61 

131 

523 

8,498 


2.57a 
1,264 

738 
531 
48 
126 
467 
7,941 


2.562 

1.209 
700 
519 
44 
134 
480 

7.028 


2.927 

1.450 

877 

551 
49 

131 

464 

8.343 


2,430 

1 T 255 
600 
440 
45 
113 
436 

7.330 


2.666 

1,369 

759 

486 

52 

122 

407 

8,121 


22.974 
344 
341 

15.769 


22.634 
316 
357 

15.209 


22.709 
296 
359 

15.04* 


1720 
25 

38 
1.300 


2.115 
27 
32 

1.534 


1,813 

26 
29 

1.456 


1.782 
27 
31 

1,444 


2.039 
28 
3t 

1.524 


1,707 
26 
28 

1.329 


1,649 
27 

32 
1.467 




Annual 




1990 

~~iv 






1991 






1092 


1080 


1990 


1091 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


1 


II 


0.688 
24.460 
22.940 

1.274 


9.943 

24.603 

22.526 

1.393 


10.827 

23.212 

22.388 

1.514 


0.062 

7,401 

5,280 

347 


10.827 

5.702 

6.328 

462 


10739 

6.008 

5.820 

464 


0.461 

5,414 

5.973 

282 


6.820 

7,086 

6.267 

306 


10.135 

6.383 

5.421 

404 


9.703 
■5.670 


43,210 
5,335 

37.875 
9.203 

71.807 


42.200 
6 h 275 

36,925 
8.960 

70.589 


42.900 
5 T 257 

37,643 

0,470 

75.035 


44 h 120 
5.300 

38.820 
2.238 

17.459 


42.900 
5,257 

37,643 
2,129 

16,770 


41.090 
5,450 

36.540 
2 586 

20^632 


44.520 

5.720 
38.800 

2.441 
10,278 


48.900 
5.675 

41.225 

2.348 

18.551 


45,735 

5.610 
40,125 

2.289 
18.475 


44.770 

5,575 

30,105 

'2,612 



1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal h value to 100 pound* live weight 3/ Prior to 1984. 8-14 b.; 1984 A 1985. 14-17 lb, beginning 1986, 14-18lb 4/ New 
eries estimaJino the composite price of all beef grades A ground beef sold by retail stores, Thl* new series Is In addition to. Outdoes not replace, the series lor the retail 
tfce of Choice beef that appears In table 6. 5/ Classes estimated. 6/ Quartersare Dec. of preceding year-Feb. (T), Mar.-May (II). June-AuO.piU.&Sept-Nov. fjv). 



price of Choice beef that appears 

May not add to NA5S totals due to rounding, — » not available. "Intentions, 

Information contact Polly Cochran (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 17.- 


-Supplv & Utilization 1,2 




















"Tr 


Area 








Total 


Feed 
and 


Other 
domes- 












Set 
aside 






Farm 






Karvee- 




Produc- 


supply 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


End In g 


price 
5/ 




3/ 


Planted 


(ed 


Yield 
Bu,/acr* 


tion 


At 


ual 


uao 


port! 


use 


stocks 






Mil. acre* 










Mil. bu. 








S/bu. 


Whe«t 
1 987/S8 


23.9 


S5.S 


559 


377 


2,108 


3.945 


280 


806 


1.598 


2,884 
2,394 
2225 
2,443 


t,26l 
702 
536 
866 


2,57 

3.72 
3.72 
2.01 
3.03 
3.15-3.56 


1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91* 


22.5 

9.0 
7 5 


05.5 

70.0 
77.2 


53,2 

62 2 
693 


34,1 
32.7 
39,5 


1J12 
2.037 
2730 


3.096 
2762 
3,309 


146 

143 
494 


829 
849 
181 


1.419 
1.233 
1.068 


1991/92* 
1992/93* 


15.4 


69,9 
"70-1 


67.7 


34,3 


1 T 981 
2,268 


2MZ 
2729 


325 
175 


885 
905 


1.250 
1.200 


2,460 
2,280 


421 
449 






Mil. acre* 




LbJacre 








Mil. cwrt {rough equiv.) 






Vcvrt 


Rice 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91* 
1991/92* 
1992/93* 


1,67 
1,09 
1.16 
1.04 
0.65 


2.30 
2.93 
2.73 
2.90 
2.30 
* *3,00 

Mil. acre* 


2.33 
2,90 
2.69 
2.B2 
2,75 


5,555 
5.514 
5,749 
S.S29 
5,617 

Bu./acr* 


129.8 
159.9 
154.5 
156,1 
154. 5 
166,0 


184.0 
195.1 
185.6 
187.2 

185,0 
202.6 


1 


6/ 80.4 
6/ 82.5 
6/ 82 1 
0/ 91.7 
0/ 94.8 
0/ 99.0 

Mil. bu. 


72.2 
85.9 
77.2 

70.9 
lOO.O 
70.0 


152.6 
168.4 
159.3 
162.0 
164.8 
169.0 


31,4 
28.7 

26.3 
24.6 
30 JS 
33,6 


7.27 

6.83 

7.35 

6.70 

7.45-7.05 
6. 50-7,50 

*/bu. 


Corn 
1987/88 


23.1 


66.2 


59 JS 


119.8 


7.131 


12.016 


4,798 


1.243 


1.716 


7.757 


4.259 


1.94 
2.54 
2.36 

2,28 

2.30-2.50 
1.90-2,30 


1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91* 

1991/92* 

1992/03* 


20.5 

10.8 

10.7 

7.4 


67.7 
72,2 

74.2 

70.0 

"79.0 


58.3 
04.7 

07.0 
68,8 


84.0 
110.3 
118.5 

108.0 


4.929 
7.525 
7.934 
7.474 
8.575 


9.191 
9.458 
9,282 

9,016 
9706 


3,941 
4.389 
4.609 
4,900 
5,000 


1.293 
1,356 
1,367 
1,445 
1.485 


2.02O 
2,368 
1.725 
1.550 
1.550 


7.260 
8.113 
7.761 
7,895 
0.035 


1.930 
1,344 
1.521 
1.121 
1.671 






Mil, acrei 




6u,/acra 








Mil. bu. 








S/bu. 


Sorghum 
1087/88 


4.1 


11, a 


10.5 


69.4 


731 


1.474 


555 


25 


232 


012 


663 


1.70 


1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91* 
1991/92* 
1992/93* 


3.9 
3.3 
3 3 
2.3 


10.3 
12,6 
105 
11,0 
"12J 

Mil. acres 


9.0 

11.1 

9.1 

9.8 


63.8 
65.4 
63.1 
59.0 

BuJacre 


577 
615 
573 
579 
7QG 


1.239 

1.055 

793 

722 

807 


466 
51S 
405 
355 
425 


22 

15 
14 
15 
IS 

Mil, bu. 


312 
303 
232 
245 
245 


800 
835 
651 
615 
685 


440 
220 
143 
107 
122 


2.27 

2,10 

2,12 

2.20-2,40 
175-2.15 

S/bu. 


Barley 
1987/88 
1988/89 


29 
2,8 


10,9 
9.8 


10.0 
7.0 


52,4 
38.0 


521 
200 


869 
622 


253 

171 


174 
175 


121 
79 


548 
425 


321 
196 


1,81 
2 80 
2.42 
2.14 


1989/90 


2.3 


9.1 


8.3 


48.6 


404 


614 


193 


175 


84 


453 


161 


1990/91* 


2.9 


8.2 


7.6 


56.1 


422 


596 


205 


176 


81 


461 


135 


1991/92* 
1992/93* 


2.1 


8.9 

**a,3 

Mil. acre* 


e.4 


55.2 
Bu./acre 


464 
420 


625 
565 


225 

185 


175 
175 

Mil.bu, 


100 
00 


500 

450 


125 
115 


2,10 
1.85-2.25 

S/bu. 


Ofltl 
1987/88 
1988/89 


O.G 
0.3 


17.9 
139 


0,9 

5.5 


54.3 

39,3 


374 
2TB 


552 
393 


358 
194 


01 

100 




440 
294 


112 
98 


1,56 
2 61 
1.49 
1.14 


1989/90 


0.4 


12.1 


6,9 


54.3 


374 


538 


266 


115 




381 


157 


1990/91* 


02 


10,4 


5 9 


60.1 


358 


078 


286 


120 




407 


171 


1991/92* 
1992/93* 


04 


87 

"8.3 

Mil. ecrei 


48 


60.6 
Buiacra 


243 
275 


484 
453 


245 
210 


125 
130 

Mil. bu. 


1 


371 
341 


113 
113 


120 
1.05-1.45 

S/bu. 


Soybeans 
1 987/38 





58.2 


57.2 


33.9 


1,938 


2.375 


7/ 97 


1.174 


802 


2.073 


302 


5.88 
7,42 


1 988/39 





58.8 


57.4 


27.0 


1.549 


1.855 


It 88 


1.058 


527 


1,873 


182 


1989/90 


a 


606 


59.5 


32.3 


1.924 


2,109 


7/ 101 


1,146 


623 


1,870 


239 


5.69 


1990/91* 





67.8 


56.5 


34,0 


1.926 


3.107 


It 94 


1.187 


557 


1.838 


329 


5.74 
G.60 
6.00-6,50 


1991/92* 


0' 


59.1 


58,0 


34,3 


1.988 


2.320 


It 95 


1.240 


690 


2.025 


295 


1992/93* 




"57.4 






1.915 


2,215 


7/ 95 


1.235 


^SO 


1,980 


235 


















MJMbs. 








87Ct*71b. 


Soybean oil 
1987/88 








_ 


12,974 


14.895 


__ 


10,930 


1,873 


12.803 


2,092 


22.67 


1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91* 


— 


— 


— 


— 


11.737 

13.004 


13.967 
14.741 





10,591 
12.083 


1,661 
1.353 


12*252 

13,436 


1715 
1,305 


21.10 
22,30 


__ 


^ 





__ 


13,408 


14.730 


— 


12,164 


780 


12,944 


1,786 


21,00 


1991/92* 
992/93* 


. _ 


^^ 








14.080 


15.876 


i. — 


12,250 


1.425 


13,675 


2.200 


19.0 


~— 


— 


— 


— 


14,080 


16,235 


— 


12.450 


1.400 


13.850 


2.435 


17.0-21.0 


















1.000 tons 








9/S/lon 


Soybean meal 
1987/88 










28.060 


28.300 


, 


21.293 


6.854 


28.147 


153 


222 
233 


1988/89 


m 





, 





24.043 


25. t00 


— 


19,657 


5.270 


24.927 


173 


1989/90 


_ 








_ 


27.719 


27.900 


< — 


22.263 


5.319 


27.582 


318 


174 


1990/91* 


__ 


^^ 





— 


28.325 


23.666 


~— 


22.912 


5.469 


20.381 


285 


170 


1991/92* 
1992/93* 











-__ 


29.360 
§9,345 


29.650 


__ 


23.000 


0.350 


29.350 


300 


175 


— 


— " 


— 


— 


29.650 


— 


23.200 


0,150 


29,350 


300 


105-195 


See footnote b 


■tend citable. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 



Area 





Set 




Ha/ves~ 




Produc- 


TotaJ 




Aside 
3/ 


Planted 


led 


' Yield 


tion 


(uppiy 






Mil. acres 




LbJacre 






Cotton 10/ 














1BB7/88 


4.0 


10.4 


10.0 


706 


14.8 


19,8 


1688/66 


2.2 


12.5 


11.9 


619 


15.4 


21.2 


1960/90 


3.5 


10.6 


9,5 


614 


112 


19.3 


1600/91* 


20 


12.3 


11,7 


614 


isl 


16.5 


1991/92* 


0,9 


14,1 


13.0 


652 


i17.6 


20,0 


1992/93* 


— 


"13.5 


— 


— 


17,2 


21.1 



Feed Other 

and domes- 

resid- 
ual 



tic 


Ex- 


TotaJ 


Ending 


Farm 


use 


port! 


u«e 


Slock* 


price 
5/ 


Mil. bale* 










7.6 


6,6 


14,2 


5.6 


94 30 


7.6 


0.1 


139 


7,1 


56,60 


66 


7.7 


16.5 


3,0 


66.20 


a. 7 


7.6 


16,6 


2.3 


66.20 


9.4 


6.6 


16,2 


X» 


11/ 58.3 


9.5 


7,0 


16.5 


48 


— 



May 1 1^1992 Supply & Demand Estimates ,U Marketing year beginning June 1 tor wheat, barfey, & «ti, August 1 for cotton & rice, September 1 Tor soybean*, 
own. & sorghum October 1 far soymeal 6. eoyotL 2/ Conversion faelofi: Hectare (ha.} . 2.471 acres, 1 metric ton . 2204 622 pounds, 36.7437 bushel* of wheat or 
■oyt>e*na, 50.3676 bushejs of com or eorghum. 45.6296 bushel* of barley. 66.8944 bushel, of oat*. 22.046 cwt of rice. & 4.59 480-pound bales of cotton. 3/ Include* 

f lnc '^« '»"*•■ * Majjebng-year weighted average price receded by farmers. Ooe t not m clud e an aJlowence for loans oulstanding & Government purcnaees. 6/ fWduaJ 
tei U t d ^m tarhIlSJ' 7 i '"^ p . fl/«imple average of erode soybean oil. Decatur. 9/ Simple avenge f 44 percent. Decatur 10J ' UPjind iafi. t™skpTe 

St ocke eatlmatoabaeed on Cens^Bureau data. resulting in an unaccounted difference between supply 6 u» estimate* & changes In ending stocke. 1 1/ Weighted average for 
August-November; not a projection forth* marketing year. — ■ no* available Of not applicable. ■■ Prospective pimtinge. F. tf u^ u *w 

Information contact: Commodity Economics Division, Grope Branch {202} 219-0840, 



Table 18.— Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities 



Marketing year 1/ 



1991 



1992 



Wheat. No. 1 HRW. 
Kansas City (t/bu.J 2/ 
Wheat, DNS. 
Minneapolis ($/buJ 3/ 
Rloe,S,W.U.($/cwt}4/ 

Corn, no. 2 yellow, 30 dey. 

Chicago (Sfru.) 
Sorghum,, no, 2 yellow. 

Kansas CfiytS/cw*) 
Barley, feed. 

Duluth(*/bu.)5/ 
Barley, malting , 

Minneapolis (S/bu.) 

U.S. price ,SLM, 

1-1/16 In. (cts Jib.) 6/ 
Northern Europe prices 

fndex(ct*Jtb}7/ 

U.B.Ml-3y3iln.(ct»Jlb.j6/ 

Soybeens. no, 1 yellow, 30 day, 
Chicago tt/bu,) 
Soybean oJ I, crude. 
Decatur (ctMb.) 
Soybean meal. 44** protein, 
Decatur ($/ton} 



1667/86 



2,66 



1988/89 



4.17 



1669/90 



4.22 



1690/91 



2,94 



2,94 



Nov 



376 



Dec 



4.06 



Jan 



466 



Feb 



4,51 



Maf 



4.33 



3.15 
19.25 


4.36 
14.65 


4.16 

15.55 


3,06 
15,25 


3.00 

15,75 


3.76 

17.10 


4.11 
17.30 


4.36 
17.30 


4.56 

17.30 


4.36 
16.60 


2.14 


2.68 


2.54 


2,40 


2.52 


2.46 


2.50 


2.56 


2.67 


2.72 


3.40 


4.17 


4,21 


4.08 


4.35 


4.27 


4.35 


4.44 


4.62 


4,78 


1,78 


2.32 


2.20 


2.13 


2,14 


2.23 


2,16 


2.20 


2,28 


2.30 


2,04 


4.11 


3.26 


2,42 


2.46 


2.50 


2,54 


2.5t 


2.51 


2,60 


63,1 


67-7 


08.B 


748 


77.9 


64.7 


53.9 


61.5 


50.8 


62.0 


72.3 
76.3 


6S.4 
89.2 


62.3 
83,6 


82.9 
88.2 


83.7 
94,7 


63.0 
65.4 


61.8 
64.3 


59.3 
61.6 


56.3 

60.3 


66.3 

69.8 


6.67 


7.41 


6.68 


6.76 


5.78 


5.56 


6.64 


5.60 


5,73 


5.86 


22,70 


21.10 


22.30 


21.00 


22.21 


18,76 


18.90 


18.77 


16.86 


19,74 


221.90 


233,50 


173.75 


169.78 


165.75 


178.00 


170.70 


172,70 


174.30 


174.20 



1/ Beginning June 1Jor wheat*, barley: Aug. 1 for nee & cotton; SepM to corn, sorghum 6 soybean* Oct. 1 lor soymea! A oil. 2/ Ordinary proieFn. 3/ 14*4. protein. 
4/ Long grain, milled basis. 5/BeglnnJng Mar. 1667 reporting Point changed Irom Minneapolis to Duluth. 0/ Average spot market, 7/ Uverpoot Cotloo* (A) index; avei 
of five lowest prices of 12 wlectsdgrowths. 6/ Memphrt territory growth* *^ ™ 

Information contacts: Wheat & feed grains, Joy Herwood (202} 219-0640; Cotton, Les Meyer (202} 219-O840; Soybeane. Brenda Toland. (202) 219-0840. 



average 






June 1992 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 



Payment r stes 



Find lay 
Saste or announced 
Target loan loan 

price rale race 1/ 



4,38 
4.38 
4.23 

4.10 
4.00 
4,00 
4.00 



1190 
11 GO 
M.15 
10. SO 
10.71 
10.71 
10,71 



3.03 
3.03 
2 93 
2.84 
2,75 
2. 75 
2.75 



2.88 
2 88 
2.78 
2.70 
2.61 
2,61 
2.01 



2.00 
2 BO 
2.61 
2.43 
2.36 
2 36 
2.36 



1,60 
1.80 
1,55 
150 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 



Total 
deficiency 



Paid land diversion 
Mandatory Optional 



Effective 

base 

aciea 27 



Program 

3/ 



$/bu. 



MEI. 



3,00 
2 85 
2.76 
2,58 
2.44 
2 52 
2, SB 



7 20 
84 
6.63 
6. SO 
6.50 
650 
6,50 



2.40 
2.28 
2.21 
2 06 
1,95 
2,04 
2,21 



8/ 3.94 

67 5.76 

67 0.21 

6/ 5 71 

€/ 6.08 



81.0 
794 
'75,9 
73,4 
72>9 
72. 9 
72 9 



2.40 




1.92 


2,28 




112 


2,21 




1-77 


2,06 




1.65 


196 




1.57 


1.19 




1.12 


2.01 




1.72 


2.28 




1,82 


2.17 




1,74 


2.10 




1.68 


1,96 




1.57 


1,66 




1,49 


1.80 




1.54 


1,91 




1,63 


1.95 




1.56 


1.16 




1.49 


1.80 




1,44 


1.68 




1.34 


1.60 




1.26 


1,64 




1.32 


1.64 




1.40 


1.23 




099 


1.17 




0.94 


1.14 




0.90 


1.06 




85 


1,01 




0.81 


0,97 




0,83 


1 03 




0.81 







4.77 
477 


-~~. 




477 







4.53 







450 


... 




5.02 


■■■ 




5.02 


55,00 


12/ 44.00 


62 25 


13/ 


60.00 


51.80 


13/ 


51.89 


50.00 


13/ 65.05 


50^7 


13/ 


53.00 


50.77 


13V 


-~~* 


52.35 


13/ 






1,98 
1.11 
0.69 
0,32 
1.28 
"1.36 
•"0.65 

S/cwt 

4,70 
4.82 
4 31 
3.56 

4 21 

3.07 
"3,51 

3/bu, 

1.11 
1,09 
0.36 
0,58 
0,51 
*0.41 
"0.48 

J/bU. 

1.06 
1.14 
0,48 
0,66 
0.51 
"0.37 
"0 40 

$/bu 

0.99 
0,79 
0.00 

O.oo 

0,22 

"0,62 

*"0,35 

S/bu, 

0.39 
0.2O 
O.OO 
0.00 
0.33 
'0.35 
"0.15 

S/bu 



MO 



2.00 



91.6 2Z.5/2.5/5-10 



0.73 



2.00 
1,75 



0,65 



t.90 
1,65 



0,67 



1.60 
1.40 



67,6 
84.8 
82.3 
80.5 
79 3 



4.2 
4,2 
4.2 

4.2 
4,2 
4 2 



11,7 
81,6 
82.9 
82,7 
82.6 
82.9 



19.0 
17.4 
16,8 
16,2 
15.4 
135 



12,4 
12.5 
12.4 
12.3 
11.9 
11.5 



27.BJO/0 

27. 5/0 A) 

10/D/O 

7l 5/0/0 

15/0/0 

5/0/0 



35/0 A) 
35/0/0 
25/0/0 
2 5/0 A) 
20/0/0 
5/0/0 
0/O/0 



17.5/2.5/0 

20/0/15 

20/0/1 

10/0/0 

10/0/0 

7.SAW 

5/0/0 



17.5/2.5/0 

20/0/15 

20/0/10 

IOffl/0 

10/0/0 

7.5/0/0 

5/0/0 



17.5/Z.5W 

20/0/15 

20/0/10 

10/0/0 

107070 

7.5/0/0 

5/0/0 



036 

0.10 



92 9/ 17.5/2,5/0 



8,4 

7,9 
7,6 
7.5 
7.3 



20/0/15 
5/0/0 
BO/0 
5/0/0 
0/0/0 
0/0/0 



Clt_/lb, 

26.00 
17,3 
19.4 
13.T 
7.3 
10.1 
"15.0 



... 


11/ 10/25 





11/ 0/25 


«- 


111 0/25 




11/ 0/25 


15.0 


25/0/0 


14,6 


25/Q/Q 


14.5 


12.5/0/0 


14.6 


25/0/0 


14.4 


12.5/0/0 


14.1 


5/Ort) 


—* 


10/0/0 



patlon 
rate 4/ 

Percent 
of baaa 

as 

88 
86 
78 
83 

85 



Wheat 
1916/87 5/ 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1980/90 

19907B1 67 

1991/92 

1992/03 

PJce 
1986/87 5/ 
1987/88 
1086/89 
1989/90 
1900/91 6/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 

Corn 
1986/87 5/ 
1987/86 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 

Sorghum 
1986/67 5/ 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 

Barley 
1986/87 5/ 
1087/88 
1988/89 
1089/90 
1900/91 6/ 
1991/92 
1992/03 

Oats 
1966/87 6/ 
1087/88 
1088/69 
1989/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 

Soybeans 10/ 
1086/87 5/ 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1991/92 
1992/03 

Upland cotton 
1966/87 5/ 
1987/69 
1988/69 
1889/90 
1990/91 67 
1901/92 14/ 
1992/93 

1/ There are no Rndieyloan rateafor ficeof conon. See rbotnoteal/, 12/, A 13/. £/ National affective crop acreage base a> determined by ASCS. NetofCRP. 
3/ Program requirement* lor participating producer! (mandatory acreage reduction Pfog ram/mandatory paid land dJvtuion/opUonaJ paid land diversion). Acre* idled 
must be devoted to a conserving use 1o receive program benefils. 4/ Percentage ol effective base acre* enrolled In acreage reduction programs, 5/ Payments &. loans 
received In ca«h we*e reduced By 4.3 percent in 1 986/87 due to Gramm-Rudman~Hotlinga. 6/ Payments & loanswere reduced by 1,4 percent En 1990/91 due to 
Gramm^Rudman^Hotlingi, Budget Reconciliation Act reductions to deficiency payments rales were also In effect in thai y**r. Data do not Include these reduction*. 
It Under 1990 modified contracts, participating producers plani up ro 105 percent of their wheat baso acres. For every acre planted above 95 percent ol base, the 
acreage u$edlo compute deficiency payments waa cut by 1 scrs. 6/ A marketing loan has been in effect for rtce since 1985/66. Loans may b* repaid at the tower of: a) 
the Foan rate or b) the ad fu tied world market price (announced weekly), However , Joans cannot be repaid at leta than a specified fraction of the toan rale. Dan refer 
to annua! average adjusted world prfcae. 0/ The sorghum, oa1s*& barley programs are Ihe tame as for com except as indicated. 10/ There are no targai prices. bas« acres, 
acreage reduction programs, or deficiency payment rate* for soybeans. 1 1/ Nominal percentage of program crop base acres permitted to shift into soybeans without ioa* of 
base. W A marketing loan has been in effect tor cotton since 1986/87, The loan repayment rate waa fixed at 80 percent of the Joan M<e in 1 086/87 <Pian A) 13V In 

1987/88 4 after loans may be repaid at the lower of: a) lha Foan rate orb) the adjusted world market price (announced weekly; Plan B). Staging in 1991/92, loans 

cannot be fepajd at lees than 70 percent of the loan tale. Data refer to annual average adjusted world prices. 14/ A marketing certificate program was Implemented 
on Aug, 1, 1991. — » not available, 

•For 
CottOn _, 

{nee & upland cotton) ptogiams, 

Infotmation contact, Joy Harwood(202)2lB-D84Q. 



94 
96 

94 
84 
95 
95 



66 
91 
67 
80 
77 
77 



74 

85 
62 

71 
70 
77 



72 
89 

79 
67 
68 
78 



38 
45 
30 
18 
00 
38 



92 
93 
89 
69 
86 
64 



wheal & feed grains, the 1991 /92 *aie It the regular (5-monlhl deficiency payment rate. Ferine winter wheat option, the 5-month raie is *1 .25. For upland 
i &fica. the re I a is the total payment rets ** Estimated lotaJ deficiency payment rate. Minimum guaranteed payment rale for 0/92 (wheat* leed grains) A 50/92 
1 upland cotton) ptogiams. 
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Table 20.— Fruit 





2J 
2/ 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1988 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 P 


Citrue 1/ 

Production (1 .000 ton) 
Per capita consumpt, (lbs.) 
Noncitrus 3J 
Production (1 ,000 ton*} 
Pet capita consumpt. (ibs.) 


13.682 
295 

14.168 
638 


10,832 

24.0 

14.301 
87.7 


10.525 
226 

14.191 

687 


11.058 
28.0 

13,874 
89.8 


11.993 

25.8 

16,011 

75.4 


12.781 
28.4 

15,893 

72.7 


13,188 
25,4 

18.365 
74.3 


10.860 
22.4 

15.655 
69.8 


12,218 
15,504 












1991 








1992 




F.o.b. shipping point prices 
Apples ($/carton)47 
Pears ($/box) 57 


July 
14.00 


Aug 
14.00 


Sept 

19.20 
13,00 


Oct 

14.00 
13.00 


Nov 

14,00 
13,00 


Dec 

14.00 
13,00 


Jan 

13.73 

12.60 


Feb 

21,13 
21.25 


Mar 

15.00 
13.50 


Grower prices 
Oranges {$/box) 6/ 
Grapefruit (S/box) 8/ 




19.48 
482 


20,81 
2.86 


21.97 
1.38 


11.09 
624 


6.19 
6.16 


6.31 
6.95 


5.93 
5.92 


6,90 
5.68 


6,04 
7.11 


Stockt. ending 
Fresh apples (mil, fbtj 
Fresh pears (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen fruits (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen orange 
juice (mil. Ids.} 




1630 

12.8 

7828 

987.7 


17.7 

137.5 
833.2 

878 9 


2,723,8 

456.3 
871.8 

765.2 


5.133.7 

420.8 

1.027.9 

584.2 


4,481.6 
335.4 

983,4 

817.3 


3.703.8 
217,2 
892.4 

952.7 


2.952.9 
161.6 
303.8 

1.130.7 


2,315,4 
152.7 
741,8 

1,149.7 


1.623.2 
936 

6362 

1.102.0 


1/ 1991 indicated 1990/91 season, 2/ Fresh per 
Sf D'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped. 


capita consumption. 3/ Calendar year. 
U.S. no. 1.135 s. 6/U.S. equivafenion 


4/ Red delicious. Washington, 
-tree returns. P ■ preliminary. 


extra fancy, carton tray pack, 
— ■ not available. 


1258. 



Information contact: WynnJce Napper (202} 219-0884, 



Table 21, — Vegetables^ 













Calendar year 










Production 

Total veoslabies (i ,000 cwi) 
Fre*h(l,0O0cw0l/3/ 
Proces&od (torn) 2/3/ 
Mushroom* ( 1.000 mi.) 4/ 
Potatoes (1 ,000 cwt) 
Swetftootatooi h ,000 cwt) 
Dry edible beans (1 .000 cwt) 


1982 


1GB3 


1984 


1035 


1988 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


430.795 

193.451 

11,867.170 

49QJ2B 

355.131 

14.833 

25.883 


403.50B 

105.782 

10.888.350 

581.531 

333.726 

12.083 

15.520 


458.334 

201,817 

12,725,880 

595.881 

382.039 

12.002 

21,070 


453.030 

203.549 

12,474.040 

587,95fi 

406.609 

14,573 

22,298 


448.629 
203.188 

12 T 2 73,200 

614,393 

361,743 

12,368 

22.960 


471.381 

220.530 

12.802.100 

831.819 

380.320 

11.611 

28.031 


488.770 

228.307 

12,019,110 

687,759 

356,438 

10.945 

19.253 


642.437 
230.281 

15.157,790 

714,992 

370.444 

11.358 

23.729 


561.704 

239.104 

18,130,020 

749.488 

402.110 

12.594 

32.379 


565,373 

230,301 

16.75a 680 

418,229 
11,496 
32,963 










1991 










1092 




Shipment* 
Frsih(1.000cwt)6/ 
Potatoes (LOCOcwll 
$weBtpot*Kn}i (1 ,000 cwt) 


Jane 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Not 


Dee 


Jsn 


Feb 


Mar 


28,747 

10.395 

US 


29.105 

10,720 

151 


17.211 

8,798 

93 


15.711 

9.541 

220 


20.030 

13.069 

403 


17,354 

12,277 
820 


18.583 

11.386 

433 


22.750 
14,747 

301 


17.429 

12,213 

296 


17.527 

14.325 

247 



iMndudes fresh production of atparagui, broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celery, •wool coin, lettuce, honeydew*. onions. & tomatoes. 2/ Include* processing Production of snap 
bsans. ewflst corn, gr^n peas, tomatoes, cucumbers [tor pickles), asparagus, broccoli* carrots. & cauliflower. 3/ Aeparaflus & cucumber etUmaiei were not available for 1982 
81983. 4/ Freeh iproceeaingagaiteus mushrooms only. Excludes specialty varieties, CroP year July 1 -June 30, 5/ Includes snap beans, broccoli, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, 
celery, tweet com. cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, bell peppers, squash, tomatoes, cantaloupes, honeydawi. k watermelons. 

Information contacts: Gary Lucler or Cathy Greene {202} 219-08*4. 



Table 22,— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Deliveries 1/ 
Stocks, ending 1/ 
Coffee 

Composite oree n price 
N.V:(ct87lb.) 
Import!, green bean 
equiv, (mil, lbs.) 2/ 



Tobacco 
Prices at auctions 3/ 

Flue-cured ($/tb.) 

BurleyjSflb.) 
Domestic consumption 4/ 

Cigarettes (brl.) 

Large cigars (mil.) 







Annuaf 






1990 








1991 






19B7 


1088 


1080 


1990 


1991 


Oet-Dec 


Jan -Mar 


A|>, 


-June 


July-Sept 


Oct-Dec 


7,30ft 
8,187 
3,105 


7.087 
8.188 
3.132 


6.841 

8,340 
2.946 


8,335 
8.661 
2,642 


,— 


3,435 
2.311 

2.720 


2.20G 
2.019 

3.530 




62G 

2.103 
2.487 




648 
2,340 
1,513 




100.14 


119.50 


95 17 


76 03 


70.09 


76.85 


74.94 




72.13 




68.18 


64,64 


2,63fl 


2.072 

Annual 


2,630 


2,714 

1990 


2.572 


816 


748 


1991 


563 




562 


699 


1068 


1980 


1990 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 




July 




Aug 


Sept 


1*1 
1.61 


1.67 
1,67 


1.67 
1.75 


1.74 


— 


— 


— 




__ 




1,66 


1.77 


562 5 
2.631 


540.1 
2.467.6 


523.1 
2.343,4 


43.3 

195,5 


40. i 
1754 


49.3 

169.1 


45.8 
218.8 




44,0 
170.2 




42,3 
2058 


43.4 
183.4 



1/1,000 short tons, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter. 2/ Net Imports of green & processed coffee. 3/Crop year July-June lor flue-cured, 
Oct.-Sept. for butley. 4/ Taxable removals. — * not available. 

Information contact* sugar. Peter BuzzaneM (202) 219-0686. coffee, Fred Gray (202) 219-0888, tobacco. Vomer Griee (202} 219-0890, 
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Table 23,— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products 



1086/87 



1987/88 



1988/89 



mew 



1090/91 



1991/92 P 



1992/93 F 



Million units 



Wheat 

Area (hectares) 
Production {metric tons) 
Export* (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

I tee, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric 1 one) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tone) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meats 
Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Oils 
Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 
Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bates) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



228.2 
524.8 
907 
510.6 
177,6 



337.2 

824.7 

837 

79E.fi 

234.0 



145,4 
318,1 

12.9 
3Z2.1 

51.4 



710,8 
1.667.6 

187.3 
1.637.5 

463.0 



161.8 

194.9 

37,7 

23.3 



110,7 
36.7 



50.4 
16.9 



29.5 
70.7 
26.0 
82.8 
35,9 



219.9 

496.4 
107,6 
525.6 
148 4i 



325.1 
786,8 
83.9 
807.2 
213.6 



141.9 
316.1 

11.9 
321.5 

46.0 



686.9 
1.599,3 

203.4 
1.654.3 

408.0 



168.5 

210.6 

39.5 

24.0 



115.4 
35.8 



633 

17,5 



31,0 
81.2 
23.2 

84,1 
33.0 



217.5 
495.6 
97.2 
626.1 
118^.0 



325.7 

723.6 

962 

787.9 

149.3 



145.6 
331.8 

15,1 
329.4 

48.3 



688,8 
1.551.0 

208,5 
1,643.4 

315.6 



166,4 

204.2 

32.0 

22,2 



112.2 
37 



53,9 

18.3 



33.7 
846 
259 
85,2 
32.2 



225.8 
533.2 

97.0 
530.3 
120,9 



322.9 

794.7 
102,1 

820.4 
123.7 



146,7 
344.1 

12.0 
337.5 

55.0 



6964 

!672.0 

211,1 

1.686,2 
299.6 



173.4 

214.3 

36.0 

23.3 



118,0 
39.1 



577 
20.0 



31.6 
79.9 
24.0 
86 6 
26.4 



231.6 
588 8 
94 2 
567.0 
142,7 



316,1 
622.2 

68.0 
809.1 
136.6 



147.0 

352.3 

12.5 

347,8 

59.5 



694,9 
1.763.3 

194.7 
1723.9 

339.0 



178,8 

217.8 

33 7 

23.3 



120.9 
397 



59.0 
20.3 



33,0 
87.0 
23,0 
856 
28.7 



222,1 

541.6 
107,3 
554.6 
129.8 



323.4 
798.7 

90.1 
805.7 
129.8 



146,1 
348,4 

13.4 
352,0 

55.9, 



Ml .6 
1,688.7 

210.6 

1712,3 

315.5 



184.3 

223.9 

36.1 

23.4 



124.3 
40.4 



60.5 
20,1 



343 
95,2 
23,0 

857 
38.2 



548.6 
102,1 
550.2 
128.2 



834.0 
86,3 

818.5 
144 3 



352,3 
13.4 

354.0 
54.2 



1734.9 
201.8 

1723,7 
326.7 



223.0 



94.0 
24.0 
E9.0 
43.1 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons} 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5t 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 

Milk production (metric tons) 



1986 



109,8 

108.6 

6.6 



30.2 
29.9 

13 



425.9 



1987 



1988 



1989 



1990 



1991 P 



1992 F 



112,8 

110,8 

6,7 



31.4 

31.0 
1.5 



4257 



116.5 

114.5 

7,1 



33,1 

327 

1.7 



429.0 



117.9 

116.5 

7,2 



343 
33.9 

1.8 



434.9 



120 

117.8 

73 



36.2 
35,8 

2.1 



442,6 



119.1 

117,1 

77 



377 

37,1 
2.2 



426 8 



118.8 

117.4 

77 



39,3 

38.8 

2.3 



425.8 



1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks datAare bawd on 
differing marketing years & do not represent [evels at a given date. Data not available for all countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1987 data correspond with 1986/87. etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986. 
pm preliminary. F« forecast. 

information contacts: Crops. Carol Whitton (202) 219-0824; red meat & poultry. Unda Bailey (202) 21*-l2S5; dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 24— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports (Vbu.) 
Corn, f.o.b, vtifttel. Gulf porta (S/bu.) 
Grain sorghum, too, veaeol. 

Gulf port* ($/bu.) 
Soybean*, to.b. vessel, Gulf ports (#bu.) 
Soybean of I. Decatur (ctsTlb,) 
Soybean meal. Decatur (S/ton) 

Cotton, 8-marketavg> spot ( c ta Jib .) 
Tobacco, avg. price at auction (ctsJlb.) 
Rice, f.o.b. mill, Houston (S/cwt) 
Inedible tallow. Chicago (cteJlb.) 

Import commodate* 
Coffee, N.Y. spot ($/lb.) 
Rubber, N.Y. spot (ctsJlb.) 
Cocoa beans. N.Y. ($/lb.) 

Information contact: MaiyTeymourian (202) 216-0824, 





Annual 








1991 






1992 




1989 


1990 


1991 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


4.65 
2,85 


3,72 

2.79 


3.52 
2.75 


328 

2.79 


4.00 
2.79 


4.09 
2.74 


4.40 
2.73 


4.65 

2.79 


4.83 

2,91 


4.63 
2.97 


2.70 

7 06 

20.21 

216.59 


2.6S 

6.24 

22.75 

169 37 


2.69 

6.05 

20.14 

172,90 


2.80 

6.14 

22.20 

165.70 


2.74 

5.99 

19.06 

181.83 


2,70 

5.97 

16 52 

178.33 


2.76 

5.91 

IB. 67 

171.33 


2.86 

6,00 

18.61 

172 43 


2.98 

6.06 

18.65 

173.86 


3.06 
6.19 

19.53 
174,89 


63.78 

161.74 
15.68 

14.71 


71.25 

166.06 
15,52 
13.54 


69.69 

173.53 

16.46 

13.2B 


77.92 

17G.&9 
16.00 
13.63 


56.28 

178.02 
16.50 
13.68 


54.70 

181.93 

17,00 

13.21 


53.89 

179.98 

17.50 

12,50 


51.53 

175.95 

17.50 




50,76 
174.92 

17.50 
12.63 


52,01 

172.50 
1750 
12,45 


1.04 

50.65 
0.55 


0.81 
46.28 

0.65 


0,71 

45.73 

0.52 


0.82 

49,09 
0.53 


0.G1 

44.54 

058 


0.59 

44.75 

0.57 


0.57 

44.15 

0,59 


0.57 
43.11 

056 


0.51 

43.95 

0,51 


0.53 

44.51 

0.49 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 1/ . 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

Agricultural trade 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Wheat 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Soybeans 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Com 
U.S. market* 
U.S. competitors 

Cotton 
U,S. markets 
U.S. competitor a 



June 



69.3 



July 



69.1 



80.8 
77,9 


80.5 
77.8 


98.6 
72.1 


98.9 
71,9 


70.2 
568 


69.7 

55,6 


74.6 
65.7 


74.1 
65.1 


75.6 

89,4 


75.6 
88.8 



1991 



£ug Sept Oct NovP Dec P 

1985 «tO0 
68.2 66.6 66.0 63.9 62.4 



1992 



Jan P Feb P Mar P 



62.3 



637 



65.6 



AprP 



65.5 



79.8 
76.9 


78,4 
75.8 


78 3 
77.0 


77.1 
76.3 


76.2 
76.3 


75.6 

76.1 


76.2 
76.7 


77.7 

77.0 


77.6 
77.1 


98.1 
71.1 


96,3 
70.3 


97.4 
699 


96.8 
69.4 


96.3 
59.6 


95.1 
70.1 


962 
715 


97.1 

71.5 


97.3 
71.7 


68.8 

54.8 


67,4 
54.1 


66,7 
56.0 


65.0 
56.4 


63.8 

S7.7 


63.2 
57.4 


639 
57.6 


65,9 
57.9 


65.7 

56.6 


73.7 
64.3 


72,3 
62.8 


71,3 
62.5 


70.2 
61.4 


69.5 

60,4 


68.4 
599 


69.3 
60.6 


70.8 
61.0 


70,8 
607 


75.2 

88,4 


74.1 
86.8 


73,6 
96.8 


72,7 
97.4 


72.2 

97.0 


71,7 

95.5 


72.4 
95,8 


73.9 
95,9 


73.9 
95 9 



U ReaJ Indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for differences to rate* of Inflation, to avoid the diet onion caused by high-mrlation countries, A higher value 
means (tie dollar has appreciated. See tn e October 1988 issue of Agricultural Outlook for a discussion of the calculations and the weights used. 2/ Federal 
Reserve Board index of trade -weighted value of the U<S> dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are baaed on relative importance in world financial 
markets. P«preHmlnary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter, David Stalling! (202) 219-0718. 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Ex pons 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
Total 2/ 
Impona 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
Totaf3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
Total 











Flacal year 1/ 








Feb 


1985 


1986 


19&7 


1988 


1989 
S million 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1992 


31.201 
179.236 
210,437 


26,312 
179,291 

205,003 


27.876 
202.911 
230.787 


35,316 
258,656 
293.972 


39.590 
301.269 
340.856 


40,220 
326.059 
366,279 


37.609 
356.682 
394.291 


40.000 


3.859 
31,142 

35,001 


19.740 
313.722 
333,462 


20.884 
342,846 
363.730 


20,650 
367,374 
388.024 


21,014 
409.138 
430.152 


21.476 
441.075 
462.551 


22,560 
458,101 
480,661 


22,588 
463720 

486,308 


22.000 


1 H &38 
36,359 
38297 


11.481 
-134.486 
-123.025 


5,426 

-163.555 
-158.127 


7.226 

-164.463 
-157.237 


14.302 
-150,482 
-136.180 


18.114 

-139.806 
-121,692 


17,660 
-132,042 
-114.382 


15,021 
107,038 
-92.017 


18.000 


1 821 

-5,217 
-3,296 



1/ Fiscal years begin October 1 A end September 30. Flacd year 1991 began Oct. 1 T 1900 A ended Sept. 30, 1991. 2/ Domestic exports including 
Department of Defense shipments (F, A S. value), 31 import* for consumption (customs value). F« forecast — « not available, 



Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 27,— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports _ 



EXPORTS 

Animate, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps,, excL poultry (mt) 

Dairy products {mt) M 

Poultry meats (mt) 

Fats, oil*. & greases (mt) 

Hides & skins incL furskins 
Cattle hides, whole (no.) 1/ 
Mink parts (no.) 1/ 

Gralne & feeds (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice (ml) 

Peed grains, IncL products (mt) 
Feeds & fodders (mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits, nuts, & preps, (mt) 
Ffuft juices incl, 
froz, (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, eacl linters(ml) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essentia! oil* (mt) 
Other 





Fiscal year* 


Feb 




Fiscal 


year* 


Feb 


1090 


1061 


1062 F 


1992 


1990 


1991 


1962 F 


1992 


1 ,000 units 








$ milhon 






685 


1,235 





107 


361 


546 


.. . 


38 


873 


937 


21 000 


94 


2,457 


2,774 


— 


274 


105 


43 


— 


19 


358 


293 


600 


ss 


563 


626 


700 


57 


679 


737 


— 


68 


1.265 


1,169 


1 r 200 


31 


459 


419 


— 


29 


— 








-_ 


1,794 


1,453 





114 


23.020 


21.608 


— 


1,462 


1,412 


1.193 


— 


81 


5,128 


3.941 


— 


722 


116 


74 


— 


14 


112.925 


100,016 


— 


0,045 


15.608 


12.206 


3/13,300 


1,243 


28,068 


26.708 


33.000 


3,133 


4.212 


2,857 


4/ 4,300 


397 


851 


1,076 


900 


108 


168 


202 


— 


19 


2,401 


2.401 


2,100 


131 


830 


749 


700 


47 


69,384 


52,337 


45 T 900 


4,548 


3,094 


5,769 


5.300 


529 


11,153 


16.380 


5/11.500 


998 


1,623 


1,914 


— 


181 


078 


1,105 


— 


127 


536 


695 


— 


70 


2.072 


2,640 


— 


297 


2.788 


3,036 


— 


287 


5.075 


6,310 





560 


323 


336 


__ 


32 


2.243 


2.580 


— 


208 


£.079 


2,597 


— 


234 


218 


239 


200 


21 


1,359 


1,533 


1,5O0l 


122 


1,666 


1,565 


1,600 


164 


2,704 


2,605 


2.400 


240 


556 


514 


— 


120 


573 


616 


600 


76 


447 


589 


— 


20 


187 


219 


— 


10 


23,745 


21.076 


— 


3.320 


6,099 


5 h 607 


6.600 


805 


17.669 


15.633 


— 


2,517 


4,239 


3,811 


— 


576 


17,229 


15.139 


ta p ioo 


2.465 


3.942 


3,465 


4,000 


543 


4.780 


5.202 


— 


636 


1,032 


1.073 


— 


131 


1,296 


1,051 


— 


167 


829 


723 


— 


98 


14 


13 


*_ 


1 


182 


183 


— 


18 


01 


92 


_ 


9 


Z115 


2.441 


— 


210 



134,500 



13,474 



40,220 



37,609 



40,000 



3,359 



Total 147,583 133.219 

IMPORTS 

Animals, five (no.) 1/ 

Meats A Preps., excL poultry (mt) 

Beef 4 veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) U 
Pouftry&productsl/ 
Fats 4 oils, 4 greases (mt) 
Hides A skins, incL furskins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Fmits. nuts, & preps., 

excl. Juices (mt) 

Bananas 4 plantains (mt) 
Fruit jukes (1,000 hectoliters) V 

Vegetables & prep*, (mt) 
Tobacco H unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (ml) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds (ml) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages excl. hurt 
juices (1 ,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices 
Coffee, incl, products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products [mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 

•Fiscal years begin Oct 1 &end Sept. 30. Fiscal year 1991 began Oct, 171990 & ended Sept. 30. 1991. 17 Not included in totai volume and also other 
dairy products for 1980 & 1990, 2/ Forecasts for footnoted Items Z/-6/ are based on slightly different groups of commodities. Fiscal 1990 exports of 
categories used in the 1991 forecasts were 2/ 676.000 m .tons. 3/16,014mrllion. 4/ 4.426 million i.eJncfudes flour. 5/ 11, 065 million m. tons. 
6V Less than $500. F ■ forecast, — ■ not available 

Informatron contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 



2 T 938 

1,142 

754 

340 


3.168 

1,191 

611 

322 


722 

340 


225 
87 
62 
21 


1,053 

2.846 

1,842 

886 


1 H 131 

3.016 

2,024 

866 


1,100 

1,800 
800 


112 

204 

146 

47 


255 

19 
47 


231 
33 
50 


— 


13 

3 


051 

129 

15 

132 

187 


807 
119 
19 
153 
175 


800 


50 

11 

2 

21 

15 


3,461 


4,163 


4,650 


465 


1,181 


1,271 


1,200 


111 


5,331 

3 H 236 

33,933 


5,648 

3.397 
27,948 


5,580 

3.400 

32.000 


628 
282 

1,766 


2.486 

926 

1,002 


2.740 
992 
737 


1.000 


263 
35 

64 


2.243 

193 

30 

171 

1,769 


2.130 

215 

16 

160 

1,785 


220 

170 


245 
22 

1 

to 

140 


2 f 264 
588 
20 
164 
519 
734 


2,185 

698 
16 
173 
536 
717 


2 H 10O 
700 

200 


210 

80 
1 
14 
61 
51 


2,016 
534 
310 

1.171 


2 H 077 
445 
412 

1.220 


— 


174 
34 
49 
91 


964 

206 

46 

710 


959 

151 

57 

750 


1.000 


80 

11 

6 

63 


13.543 


12.987 





836 


1,867 


1.658 


__ 


112 


2,202 

1 h 260 

696 


2,025 
1,116 

680 


2055 

1,150 

690 


206 

119 

66 


3,465 
1,967 

1.042 


3,280 
t,S31 
1,005 


1.800 
1,000 


300 

173 

95 


840 


792 


790 


77 


712 
1,229 


664 
1,332 


700 


60 
115 


— 


— 


— 


— 


22,560 


22.588 


22,000 


1.938 



56 
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Table 28.— U,S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region&country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC"12) 
Be I gium-Luxe m ton rg 
France 
Germany 
Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kmgdom 

Portugal 

Spain, Inci. Canary island* 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

ASIA 

Wast Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Israel, incl. Gaza &W< Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
Ch*)a 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other €aet Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea. Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 
Egypt 

Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S h Africa 

LATIN AM ERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 
OCEANIA 
TOTAL 

Developed count ries 
Less developed countries 
Centrally planned countries 
'Fiscah 



■Fiscal years begin Oct. 1 &end Sept. 30, Fiscal year 1991 began 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada, 

infofmatron contact: Stephen MacOonald (202) 219-0822. 





Ratal year' 


Feb 


Change from year* 


earner 


Feb 


1990 


1991 
$ million 


1992 F 


1992 


1990 


1991 
Percent 


1992 F 


1992 


7,309 


7.312 


7.400 


838 


4 





1 


10 


6,815 


6.776 


6.900 


789 


4 


-1 


1 


10 


428 


464 


— 


52 


-1 


9 


__ 


43 


469 


571 


— 


62 


-1 


22 


_ 


12 


1.096 


1.135 


— 


109 


17 


4 





-6 


702 


675 


— 


92 


15 


-A 


— 


33 


1.636 


1.561 


_ 


222 


-11 


-5 


MM 


22 


760 


883 


— 


79 


3 


16 





21 


338 


251 


— 


30 


10 


-25 


_ 





976 


855 


— 


90 


15 


-12 


— 


-24 


493 


536 


500 


49 


-3 


9 





8 


171 


194 


— 


18 


3 


13 




-13 


533 


306 


200 


11 


35 


-43 


-33 


-71 


101 


46 


— 


8 


124 


-54 


— 


13 


129 


74 


— 


3 


69 


-43 





-76 


210 


82 


— 





239 


-61 


— 


-95 


3,006 


1.758 


2.500 


282 


-9 


-42 


39 


-5 


18.174 


16.094 


17,200 


1.680 


-3 


-11 


7 


18 


1,996 


1.430 


t.600 


170 


-12 


-28 


14 


72 


260 


224 


— 


32 


9 


-14 




134 


497 











-37 


-TOO 








285 


287 


— 


42 


-14 


1 





107 


502 


536 


600 


39 


4 


7 


20 


7 


723 


375 





73 


-38 


-48 


__ 


373 


120 


67 


— 


1 


-44 


-44 


— 


-75 


116 


95 


— 


15 


-52 


-18 





166 


391 


144 


2O0 


50 


-35 


-63 


-75 


4.345 


909 


66B 


1,000 


77 


-39 


-27 


43 


-19 


8,155 


7.736 


8.000 


786 





-5 


4 


15 


1.184 


1 r 239 


__ 


134 


21 


5 


^_ 


17 


277 


279 


— 


34 


28 


1 


_ 


-1 


351 


373 


400 


31 


2 


6 





14 


5.206 


4.646 


4.800 


440 


13 


-11 


2 


& 


1,819 


1.739 


1.800 


154 


14 


-A 


6 


3 


2.701 


2.159 


2,200 


217 


10 


-20 





5 


685 


745 


800 


69 


19 


9 


14 


7 


2,011 


1,884 


1.800 


109 


-12 


-6 


-5 


-35 


1.527 


1,388 


1.300 


82 


-15 


-9 


-7 


-36 


164 


129 


— 


3 


-24 


-21 





-31 


491 


479 


500 


24 


-11 


~2 


10 


-56 


763 


692 


700 


53 


-20 


-* 





-15 


484 


496 


500 


27 





2 





-33 


32 


44 


— 


1 


7 


37 


— 


73 


81 


74 


— 


2 


43 


-9 


— 


-62 


5,155 


5.500 


5.700 


556 


-5 


7 


4 


28 


105 


271 


200 


5 


-30 


159 


-33 


-64 


1,008 


1,010 


— 


84 








— 


10 


463 


497 


— 


43 


3 


7 


— 


55 


147 


124 


— 


10 


e 


-16 


— 


25 


2.666 


2.884 


3,000 


337 


-3 


8 


3 


29 


187 


150 


— 


14 


132 


-20 


— 


56 


345 


307 


400 


33 


-41 


-11 





90 


3.715 


4,409 


4,700 


354 


™, 


1*. 


7 


7 


317 


346 


400 


28 


18 


9 





-3 


40,220 


37,609 


40.000 


3.859 


2 


-6 


6 


fl 


19.805 


20.104 


20.400 


2.044 


to 


h 


1 


12 


15.966 


14,769 


15.800 


1.443 


-3 


-7 


7 


17 


4.448 


2.736 


3.800 


371 


-15 


-38 


41 


-14 


Fiscal year 


1991 began 


Oct. 1,1990 


tended Sept. 30, 1991, 


F = forecast - 


- ■ not available. 






June 1992 

Farm Income 
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Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 



1* Farm receipts 

Crop* {Incf. net CCC tome} 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 

2. Direct Government payment* 
Cash payment* 

Value Of PIK commodities 

3. Grosscaihlncome(1+2)2/ 

4. Nonmoney Income 3/ 

5. Value of inventory chanfle 

6 Total gross farm income (3+4+5) 

7. Cash expense* 4/ 

8, Total expense* 

B. Net gash income (4-7) 

10. Net farm income [$-4} 
Deflated (1087$) 

11. Off-firm Income 

12. Loan change* 6/: Reelestete 

13. 5/: Non-real estate 

14. Re ntaf In come plus monetary change 

15. Capital expenditure* 5/ 

U Net cash flow(9+12+13+14-15] 



s 


Calendar year 


1982 


1983 


1964 


1&S5 


1986 


1987 


1988 


(989 


1990 


1991 F 


1992 F 












$ billion 














147.8 
723 

70 + 3 
5.2 


141 .9 
67.2 
69.6 

6.1 


1477 

72.9 
4.9 


160.1 
74.3 
69.8 

e.o 


140.2 

63,7 

71,6 

6.7 


148.3 

65.8 

76.0 

6.6 


157.3 

71.6 

79.4 

6.3 


168,6 

76.8 

64.1 

6.1 


176.8 

80.4 

69.6 

6.7 


174 

81 

86 

7 


163 

61 

62 

6 


to 170 
to 65 
(0 65 

to a 


35 
3.5 

o.o 


9.3 
4.1 
6,2 


4.0 
4.6 


7.7 
7.6 
0.1 


116 

8,1 
3.7 


16.7 
66 

10.1 


14.5 
7,1 
7.4 


10.9 
9.1 

1.7 


9.3 
8.4 
0.9 


8 

a 




7 
7 




to 10 
to 10 
to 1 


161.3 
14.3 
-1.4 

164.1 


151.1 

13.11 

-10.9 

153.9 


156,1 
5.9 

188,0 


157.9 
5.6 

-2.3 
161.2 


152.8 

5.6 

-2.2 

166.1 


165,1 

5.6 

-2 + 3 

168.4 


171.9 

6.1 
-3.6 
174.5 


179.9 
6 + 1 
4.3 

190.3 


166.0 

6.3 

2.9 

195,1 


f82 
6 


186 


178 

6 



186 


I0IS6 
to7 
to 5 
to 194 


113.2 
14Q.3 


112.6 
1394 


118.7 
141.9 


110.7 
132.4 


105,0 
125.1 


109.6 
126.7 


114,5 
133,0 


120.6 
140.2 


124.2 
144.3 


125 
146 


125 
146 


to 132 
to 154 


,36.1 
23.8 

28.5 


38.4 
14.2 
16.3 


37.4 

2e.i 

26.7 


47.1 
28.8 
30.6 


47,3 
31 + 
32.0 


65.3 
39,7 
39.7 


S74 

40.6 
39.1 


59.4 
60.1 
46,2 


61.8 

60.8 
46.0 


57 
42 

36 


49 
37 

30 


to 66 
to 43 
to 36 


36A 


37.0 


39.2 


55.2 


54.6 


56.3 


57,2 


57.3 


67.0 


60 


69 


(o82 


3,0 
3.4 


1.4 
0.9 


3.5 
-0,8 


-6.6 

-0.6 


-9.6 
-11. Q 


-6.0 
-4.6 


-4.8 
-0.3 


-2.3 
0.1 


-1,9 
1.3 


-0 
1 



-1 


(0 2 

to1 


5.7 

13.3 


5.5 
12.7 


8,4 
12.6 


6.3 
9.2 


7.2 

8.5 


7.1 
11.2 


7.9 
11,3 


6,0 
12.6 


8,6 
13.4 


12 
13 


11 
11 


to 14 
lo 14 



37.0 



33.4 



36.0 



30,1 



£5,9 



38.7 



49.0 



62.6 



56.4 



66 



60 to 55 



1/ Income from machine hire, custom work, sale* of lorest product*. & other miscellaneous cash ■ources, 2J Numbers In parentheses Indicate the combination of Itemi 
required (o calculate a given item. 3/ Value of home consumption of self-produced food & imputed gios* rtnitl value of larm dwelling*. At Exclude* Capital consumption, 
perquisite* (o hired labor, & farm household expenses. Sf Exclude* farm household*. Total may not add because of rounding. F - forecast. — - not available. 



Information Contact: Robert McBfroy (202) 219-0800. 



Table 30.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector _ 



Calendar year 1/ 



1982 



1983 



1934 



'1985 



1986 



Assets 

Real estate 

Non-real estate 
Livestock & poultry 
Machinery & motor 
vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
Purchased input* 
Financial assets 
Total farm assets 

Liabilities 
Real estate debt 37 
Non-real estate debt 47 
Total farm debt 
Total farm equity 



Selected ratios 
Debt-to~*asets 
Debt-to-equity 
Debt-to-net cash income 



1987 
$ billion 



1966 



1989 



1990 



1991 F 



1992 F 



750.0 

195 6 

53.0 


753.4 

191.9 

49.5 


661.7 

1969 

49.5 


536.1 

187.4 

46.3 


542.2 

182.3 
47.8 


678.6 

194,2 

53.0 


599.4 

205.8 
62.2 


605.1 

214.7 

66,2 


614.4 

2Z<#9 
69.1 


624 

221 

66 


625 
221 

68 


to 635 

to 231 
to 72 


86,0 
26,4 

29.7 
945.1 


85.8 
24.4 

30.9 
9440 


85.0 

26.3 

2.0 

32.6 

857.1 


82.9 

22.9 

1.2 

33,3 
772.6 


81.5 

16,6 

2 1 

345 

724.6 


80.0 
17.8 

3.a 

35.1 
772.5 


62.0 
22,7 

3.3 

35.4 

805.1 


65.8 

23.3 

2.7 

36.6 

819.7 


87,4 

224 

28 

36.5 
634,6 


89 
23 

3 

40 

845 


86 

20 

2 

39 

850 


to 92 

to 24 
to 4 
to 43 
to 860 


101.6 

67.0 

136.8 

756.3 


103,2 

87.9 

191.1 

752 9 


106.7 

67.1 

193.8 

663.3 


100.1 

775 

177,6 

595.0 


90,4 
66,6 

1570 
567.6 


82.4 
62.0 

144.4 
626.1 

Percent 


77.6 

81.7 

1394 

6658 


75,3 

61,6 

137 + 1 

682.6 


73,4 

63.1 

1365 

698.2 


73 
64 

137 
70S 


72 

63 

138 

710 


(o76 
to 67 

to 142 
to 720 


20,0 
25.0 
496 


20.2 
254 

498 


22.6 
29.2 
518 


23,0 
29.6 
377 


21.7 
27.7 
326 


187 
23.0 
261 


17.3 
20.9 
243 


16.7 
20,1 
231 


16,3 
19.6 

221 


16 
19 

235 


16 

19 
240 


to 17 
to 20 
to 260 



1/ A; of Dec. 31. 2/Non-CCC crops held on farms plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwelling*, but 
includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F - forecast. 

Information contacts: Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0798. 
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Table 31 —Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State_ 



Region & 
State 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
Maine 

Now H ampttrtre 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SOUTHERN 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkan&as 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texae 

WESTERN 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 
California 
Alaska 
Hawaii 

UNITED STATES 



Livestock & products 



Crops M 



Total 1/ 



1900 



1991 



220 215 

63 63 

390 365 

lie J iie 



13 
196 

1.983 

196 

2714 



1,836 
2,060 
2,477 

1,398 

4,581 
3.75B 
6,882 
2,271 

813 
2,313 

6,037 
4,896 



460 

928 

1,379 

269 

2,653 
677 
2,268 
1,260 
1,698 
1,111 

2,083 
1.322 
2,708 
637 
5 363 
7712 



864 
1.154 

610 
3,029 

1.046 
819 
676 
218 

1,396 

755 

6,615 

8 

88 



13 
193 

1,766 
199 

2,478 



1.662 

1,892 
2,288 
1,277 

4,162 
3,486 
5,502 
2,155 

803 
2,239 
5,950 
4,731 



431 

785 
1,352 

287 

2,544 
556 
2,064 
1,200 
1,632 
1,051 

2,010 
1.291 
2,575 
817 
2382 
7.693 



854 
1,099 

616 
2,906 

1,026 
823 
555 
218 

1,318 
751 

5,474 

8 

69 



89,623 85,742 



Jan 
1992 



21 

8 

35 

11 

1 
18 

157 
17 

198 



122 

137 
167 
108 

347 
284 
436 
140 

100 
217 

517 
488 



40 
69 

104 
19 

169 
44 

157 
94 

108 
83 

149 
92 

202 
40 

179 

QQ1 



95 

99 

38 

253 

95 

51 
45 
1ft 

109 

67 

422 

1 
7 

6,975 



Feb 
1992 



20 

6 

32 

10 

1 
18 

145 
16 

203 



114 

134 
159 
101 

333 
273 

379 
132 

71 
170 
565 
441 



33 

62 

101 

17 

176 

40 
183 
89 
80 
84 

140 
89 

174 
41 

125 

566 



72 

91 

38 

237 

55 
50 

40 
20 

107 

55 

342 

1 
7 



1990 



240 
71 
49 

303 

58 
250 

1,023 
452 

1.053 



2.335 
2,871 

5,461 
1.785 

1,125 
3,253 

4,437 
1,668 

1,724 
1,036 
2,808 

2,099 



184 

517 
741 

70 

2,214 
599 
1,574 
4,448 
1,400 
928 

655 

1.111 
1,553 
1,284 
1,191 
4268 



742 

1.781 

157 

UW 

433 

1.048 
179 
115 

2,420 

1,557 

13,344 

19 
499 



Jan 
1992 



1991= 

S million 2/ 



6,415 80,364 



203 
70 
51 

337 

58 

253 
1.067 

464 
1.0O9 



2,285 

2,596 
5.198 
1,787 

1.175 

3,386 
4,539 
1.673 

1,919 

1.089 
2,951 
2.123 



176 
509 

726 
74 

2,272 

674 
1,828 
4,836 

1.480 
970 

753 

1,191 
1,836 
1,261 
1 h 049 
4,496 



746 

1,566 

162 

1,099 

477 

1,208 

187 

93 

2,698 

1,546 

13,370 

19 

469 

82,002 



IB 
6 
3 

27 

3 

53 
64 
20 

92 



204 
208 
708 
174 

128 

318 
558 
182 

190 
84 

407 
284 



7 
28 
46 

6 

78 

35 

69 

733 

343 

114 

54 
153 
15* 
148 

105 
364 



114 
134 

12 
99 

23 

123 

14 

6 

241 
94 

628 

1 

42 

7,690 



Feb 
1992 



19 
6 
3 

13 

3 

13 
60 
18 
83 



135 

196 
412 
125 

61 
130 
323 
111 



1990 



1991 



9 
27 
29 

4 

59 
25 
56 

531 
92 

61 

28 
55 
87 
57 

84 
217 



66 
72 

7 
65 

17 

65 

10 

6 

200 
86 

803 

1 

37 



460 418 

134 133 

447 418 

418 453 



71 
446 

3,0O6 
647 

3787 



4.172 
4,931 
7,938 
3 f lS3 

5.706 

7,011 

10,319 

3.939 



644 

1,345 

2.120 

338 

4 t 867 
1.176 
3.842 

5708 
3,098 
2.039 

2,737 
2,433 
4,259 
1.921 
3,554 
11,981 



1,606 

2,936 

767 

4,213 

1,529 
1,865 

755 
333 

3,816 

2,312 

18,859 

27 

688 



71 
448 

2.833 
663 

3,467 



3,946 
4,488 

7.488 
3,064 

5.337 

6,871 

10,040 

3.828 



131 2,537 2,722 

58 3.349 3,327 

167 8,845 8,901 

163 0*995 6,854 



605 
1,295 

2.078 
342 

4,816 
1,231 
3,892 
6.036 
3.112 
2,021 

2783 
2,482 
4.410 
1 t 879 
3.431 
12.189 



1.600 

2,665 

777 

4.005 

1,503 

2,029 

722 

311 

4.016 

2,297 

18,843 

27 

578 



Jan 

1991 



40 
12 
38 
37 

4 
71 

221 
37 

289 



325 
345 
875 
282 

478 
602 
994 
322 



Feb 
1992 



38 
12 
36 
23 

4 
30 

205 
34 

286 



246 

330 
572 
228 

394 
403 
702 
243 



289 203 

301 228 

924 733 

772 804 



47 
98 

153 
25 

245 

79 

226 

827 

450 
197 

203 

245 
360 
188 
284 

964 



208 

233 

50 

352 



42 
89 

129 
20 

235 

66 
219 
819 

172 
135 

168 
144 
261 
98 
169 
783 



139 

163 

43 

302 



118 72 

174 115 

59 50 

25 26 



350 

180 

1,048 

2 

49 



307 
141 
946 

2 
45 



4,856 160.987 167.743 14,675 11,273 



1/ Said* of farm products Include receipts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCG loan*, plus additional gains realized on redemptions during the 
period. 2/ Estimates as of end of current month. TotaJs may not add because of rounding, 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806, 
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Table 32.— Cash Receipts From Farming 



Annual 



1991 



1987 



1969 



1990 



1991 



Feb 
t million 



Oct 



Dm 



Jan 



135,303 141.750 151.062 160,893 169.087 167.743 11,248 10.242 17.390 15.206 



Fsjm marketing! & CCC Eoane 7 

Livestock &. product* 
Meat snirnil* 
D»iry product* 
Pouftryiegg* 
Other 

Crop* 
Food oraln* 
Feed crop* 
Cotion0lnt8*eed} 
Tobacco 

Oil -bear trig crops 
Vegetable a 6. melons 
Fruit* &. \m& nuts 
Other 

Government payment* 
Total 

'Sales of farm product* induds receipt! Irom commodMiei placed under nonrecourse CCC luni, ptu* additional gains reahzed on redemption! during the period. 

information contact Roger Strickland (302) 219-0806. 



Feb 



14.675 11.273 



71,553 
39,061 
17,724 
12,701 
2,048 


75.994 
44,476 
17.727 
11.516 
2.274 


79,437 
46.402 
17,641 
12,866 
2.436 


84.131 
46.657 
10.396 
15.372 
2.507 


89,623 
51.677 
20,199 
15.270 
2.477 


85.742 
50.325 
16.321 
14.641 
2.455 


6.609 
4.048 
1^46 
1.060 
156 


5.102 
6.052 
1,617 
1.265 
166 


7.438 
4.285 
1.586 
1,254 
313 


7.605 
4.326 

1.610 

1,306 

163 


6.975 
4.096 
1.814 
1.069 
196 


6.415 

3,758 

1,495 

999 

163 


63,749 
5,741 

18,011 
3,371 
1,804 


65,764 
5.776 

14,576 
4.189 
1.816 


71.645 
7.467 

14,298 
4.546 
2.083 


78.781 
8.247 

17.061 
5.040 
2.416 


80.364 
7.876 

19,116 
5.234 
2,736 


62.002 
7.260 
19.278 

6.006 
2.896 


4.639 
359 

1.223 

393 

41 


11.140 

866 

2.361 

796 
328 


10.461 
662 

2.627 

1,617 

188 


7.094 

584 

1 T 536 

U47 

692 


7.899 
770 

2.392 
729 
440 


4*,858 

556 

1.245 

292 
39 


10,614 
8,865 
7.252 
0,101 


11,283 
9,002 
8,062 

10.161 


13.500 
9,787 
9.204 

10,760 


11.866 

11.461 

0.257 

11,416 


12*403 
11.533 
6,300 
12,160 


12.507 

11.799 

9.856 

12,308 


730 
583 

774 


3.275 
1.204 
1,224 
1.071 


1.875 

552 

1.357 

1,762 


766 

467 

1,128 

1,373 


1.180 
765 
600 
764 


759 
667 
546 
754 


11,813 
147.116 


16-747 
158.506 


14,480 
165.562 


10.887 
171.780 


9,296 
179,285 


8,124 
175.887 


493 

11,741 


1.391 
20.633 


320 
16,210 


1,373 
16.671 


71 
14.746 


821 
12.094 



Table 33,— Farm Production Expenses, 



Feed purchased 
Livestock purchased 
Seed purchased 
Farm-origin input* 

Fertilizer OJime 
Fuel* & oil* 
Electricity 
Pesticides 
Manufactured in put i 

Short-term Interest 
Real estate interest 1/ 
Total Interest charges 

Repak & maintenance 1/ 2/ 
Contract & hEred labor 
Machine hire & custom work 

Marketing, storage. & 

transportation 

Ml«c. Operating expense* 1/ 

Other operating expanse* 

Capital consumption 1/ 
Taxes 1/ 

Net rent to n on operator 
Landlord 
Other overhead expenses 

Total production expenses 











Calendar year 












1963 


1984 


1966 


1966 


1987 


1988 
(million 


1988 


1890 


1991 F 




1992 F 


20.673 
8.818 
2,690 

32.061 


18,383 
9,487 
3,386 

32,256 


16.940 
9,184 
3,128 

29,291 


17.472 
9,756 

3.183 
30,418 


17.483 

11,642 

3,269 

32,564 


20,303 
12.764 

3.359 
36,615 


21,002 

13,138 

3.558 

37 p 698 


20.727 

14.737 

3.562 

39.046 


20 p 0OO 

14.000 

4.000 

38.000 


18.000 

12.000 

3.000 

36.000 


1o 22,000 

to 15,000 
to 5.O0O 
to 41.000 


7.055 
7.211 
1,962 
3.670 
20,118 


8,361 

7.296 

2.060 

4.888 

22,404 


7.513 
6.436 
1.878 
4,334 
20.160 


9,820 
6.310 
1,795 
4,324 
18,248 


6,453 
4857 
2.156 
4.512 

18.077 


6,847 
5,09t 
2.278 
4,577 
13,893 


7,249 
4.983 
1,990 
5,437 
19.659 


7,137 
6.951 
1,944 
5727 
20.758 


7,000 
6,000 
2,000 
9.000 
21.000 


6.000 
6.000 
1,000 
5.000 
20,000 


to 8,000 
to 7.000 
to 3.000 
lo7 h 000 
to 24.000 


10.616 
10,815 
21,430 


10.396 
10,733 
21,129 


8.735 
0,678 

18.613 


7,367 

8,131 

16,498 


6,767 

8,167 

14.054 


6.797 

7.885 

14,682 


6.810 
7,781 
14.681 


6.605 

7.667 

14,472 


7.000 

7.000 

14,000 


6,000 

6.000 

12.000 


to8 f 000 
to 8.000 
1o 15.000 


6,529 
6.938 
2.213 


6,416 
9.427 
2.566 


6,370 

10.006 

2,354 


6,426 

9.484 
2,099 


6.761 
8.875 
2.105 


6,800 

10,441 

2.350 


7212 
11,110 

2.674 


7,283 

12,543 
2.634 


8,000 

14,000 

3.000 


7.000 

12.000 

2.000 


to 9.000 
to 16,000 
to 4.000 


3,904 
10.961 
32.545 


4,012 

10.331 
32,761 


4.127 
10,010 
32,866 


3,652 

0,759 

31.420 


4.073 
11.327 
34,246 


3,450 
1M04 
34,445 


4,080 
12,446 
37,582 


3.872 
12.236 
38.669 


4.600 
11,000 
41.000 


3.000 
10.000 
41.000 


to 5.000 
to 14.000 
1o 46.000 


23,758 
4,465 


20,847 
4 P 337 


19,299 
4.542 


17,788 
4,612 


16.740 
4.853 


17.075 
4,846 


17,553 
6.127 


17,545 
5,923 


18.000 
6,000 


16.000 
5.000 


10 20,000 
to 7.000 


5.211 
33.434 


3.150 
33,334 


7,690 
31.531 


6.098 
26.499 


7 P 304 
28.897 


7.445 
29.367 


7.811 
30.590 


8.177 
31,345 


.8,000 
32 p 000 


7.000 
36,000 


to 9.000 
to 35,000 



139.608 141,673 132.433 125.084 128.737 133,902 140,219 144,291 146,000 146.000 to 154,000 



1/ Includes operator dweNlng*. 2/ Beginning in t982. miscellaneous operating expenses include otter livestock purchases & dairy assessments. Total* majr not add 
because Of rounding. F -forecast. 

Information contacts: Chris McGath (202) 218-0804, Robert McElroy (202} 219-0800. 
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Table 34,— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



HscaE year 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1B87 



19B8 



1989 
$ million 



1990 



1991 



1992 E 1993 E 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 
Corn 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
OatB 

Corn & oat products 
Total feed grains 

Wheat 
Rica 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 

Sugar 

Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Expon programs4/ 
1989/89 Disaster/ 
livestock assistance 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 

Price-support loans (net) 
Direct payment! 5/ 
Deficiency 
Diversion 
Dairy termination 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct Payments 

1988/89 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/ 

forage assistance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 
payment! 
Processing, storage* 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expendilure 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 

1/ Fiscal 1986 wool & mohair program outlays were $130,635,000 bul Include a one-time advance appropriation of $126,108,000, which was 
recorded as a woo) program receipt by Treasury, 21 Approximately %\ .5 billion in benefits to farmers under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1989 were 
paid in generic certificates & were not recorded d I reedy as disaster assistance outlays. 3/ Does not include CCC Transfers to General Salet Msnager 
4/ Includes Export Guarantee Program, Direct Export Credit Program, CCC Transfers to the General Sales Man aaer. Market Promotion Program, 
starting in fiscal 1991 & starting in fiscal 1992 Export Guarantee Program -Credit Reform, Export Enhancement Program. & Dairy Export Incentive 
Program. 6/ Includes cash payments only. Excludes payment -in -kind in fiscal 83-85 & generic certificates tn fiscal 86-93. E * Estimated in the 
fiscal 1 993 President 1 ! Budget based on November. 199t supply & demand estimates. Minus (-) indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments or 
other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

information contact: Richard Pazdalskj (202) 720-5148. 



-934 

76 

89 

5 

6 

-758 


4.403 

463 

336 

2 

7 

5.211 


10.524 

1,185 

471 

26 

5 

12.211 


12,346 

1,203 

394 

17 

7 

13,967 


8*227 

764 

57 

-2 

7 
9.053 


2,863 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3.384 


2.450 

361 

-93 

-5 

8 

2.721 


2.387 

243 

71 

12 

9 

2.722 


2.635 

222 

185 

40 

10 

3.092 


3,620 

300 

135 

28 

4 
4,087 


2,636 
333 
244 


4.691 

990 

1,553 


3.440 

947 

2.142 


2,836 

906 
1,786 


678 
128 
666 


53 

631 
1.461 


606 
667 
-79 


2.958 
867 

382 


2.211 

571 

1.281 


2,329 
720 
702 


346 

1.502 

-585 

1 


455 
2,085 

711 
12 


253 

2,337. 

1.597 

32 


-346 

1,166 

-476 

8 


-453 

1,295 

-1.878 

7 


-367 

670 
-88 

13 


-307 

505 

5 

1 


-143 

839 

40 

48 


-86 

330 

-109 

-16 


20 

341 
42 

-6 


10 

90 

132 


U4 

81 

109 


214 

89 
123 


-65 

73 
152 


-248 

100 
1/ 5 


-25 
42 
93 


15 
47 

104 


-20 

19 

172 


-26 
11 

178 


-27 

6 
185 


362 

1,064 

743 


346 

1,435 

134 


457 

1.411 
102 


535 

1.219 

276 


614 
425 

200 


620 

98 

-102 


618 
632 
-34 


825 

745 
733 


7 

590 

1.645 


7 

300 

1.748 



1,295 



-314 



4fl6 



371 



1.665 


3,919 
110 


2/161 

60S 


121 
2 


1.029 
1.258 



1.256 


7.315 


17.683 


25,841 


22.408 


12.461 


10.523 


6,471 


10*110 


11.966 


11.710 


-27 


6.272 


13.826 


12,199 


4.579 


-926 


-399 


418 


641 


352 


612 

1.S04 





1 

2.117 


8.302 

1.525 




7.627 


8,166 

64 

489 

27 


8,746 


4,833 

382 

587 

60 



5,862 


3.971 

8 

260 


8 

4,245 


5,798 

-1 

168 

42 

4 

6.011 


4.178 



189 

3 



4.370 


6,224 


96 
21 


6.341 


6.100 



13 

252 



6.365 


7,446 





93 



7.639 

















3.388 


2/ 5 


6 


996 






1j*70 



1,331 



1.870 



-479 


31 
-1,131 


533 

118 


156 
-48 


115 
646 


33 

344 



468 


268 


329 


485 


832 


658 


174 


185 


1 


26 


24 


639 


657 


1.013 


1.659 


1.113 


659 


317 


394 


205 


138 


362 

1,064 

743 

67B 


346 

1.435 

134 

-648 


457 

1.411 

102 

329 


535 

1.219 
278 
305 


614 

425 

200 

1,727 


620 

98 

-102 

-46 


618 

632 
-34 
669 


625 

745 

733 

86 


7 

590 

1,645 

1,114 


7 

300 

1.748 

1.134 



7.315 17.683 25.841 22.408 12,461 10,523 6,471 10,110 11.966 11.710 
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Table 35.— Food Expenditures Estimates 







Annual 




1992 




1992 year-to-date 




1989 R 


1990R 


1991 R 


Feb Mar P 
$ billion 


Apr i-i 


Feb 


Mar P 


AprP 


Sale* 1/ 


















Off-premise use 2/ 


274.0 


296.4 


303.3 


23.9 24.0 


25.1 


46.7 


736 


9S.6 


Meals & snacks 3/ 


206.3 


2ia.e 


227.8 


18.2 19.5 

1991 $ billion 


19.4 


36.3 


55,8 


75.6 


Sales V 


















Off-premise use 2/ 


299.6 


304.2 


303,2 


22.5 25.6 


24.0 


484 


73.0 


97.8 


Meals&snacks3/ 


223.2 


235.5 


227.7 


18.0 19.2 


19.1 


35.8 


55.0 


74.1 










Percent change from year earlier ($ bil.) 








Sales 1/ 


















Off- premise unZ/ 


7.1 


8.2 


2.3 


6,3 -2.7 


36 


45 


1.9 


2,3 


Meals & snacks 3/ 


5.3 


6.0 


42 


97 4.3 


4,1 


8,7 


7.1 


6,3 










Percent change from year 


earlier (1991 $bH.) 






Sales 1/ 


















Off-premise use 2/ 


<tfe 


1.5 


-0,3 


5.6 -3.8 


3.2 


4.1 


12 


1.B 


Meals & snacks 3/ 


0.7 


5.4 


-3,a 


6te 1.6 


18 


5.7 


43 


3.6 



11 Food onfy jeKctodee alcoholic beverage*). NotseaBonallyadJusted, 2/ Excludes donations & home production. 3/ Excludes 
donations, cnfld nutrition subsidies. & meals furnished to employees, patients, & inmates. P ■ preliminary. R * revised. 

NOTE: This table differs from Personal Consumption Expenditures [PCE). table 2, for several reasons: (1) this series Includes only (bod 
not alcoholic beverages & pet food which are Included in PCE: (2) this series is not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE It seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates; (3} this series reports sales only, but PCE Includes food produced & consumed on farm* Afood furnisheoto 
employees: (4) this series includes all sales of meals & snacks. PCE Includes only purchases using personal funds, excluding business 
travel & entertainment. For a more complete discussion of the differences, see 'Developing an Integrated Information System for the 
Food Sector, 'Agr.-Econ. RpL No. 575. Aug 1987. 

Information contact: Alden Manchester (202) 219-0880. 
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Table 36.— Rail Rates, Grain & Fruit-Vegetable Shipments 



Rail freight rate Index 1/ 
(Dec. 1984.100) 
All products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail carloadings (1.000 cars) 2/ 

Barge shipments (mff. ton) 3/ 
Fresh fruit& vegetable shipments 4/ 5/ 

Piggy back (mtl cwt) 

RailfmiLcwt) 

Truck (mil. cwt) 

Cost of operating trucks 

hauling produce 4/ 

Fleet operation (ctsJmue) 





Annual 








1991 






1992 




19S9 


1990 


1991 


Mar 


Oct 


NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


106.4 
108.4 
108.7 
103,9 


107.S 

110,4 
110.1 
105.4 


109.1 
111.4 
111.2 
108.1 


100.5 
112.8 

112.5 
108.3 


100.3 
111,2 
111,6 
108.3 


t09.4 
111.0 
111.3 
108.3 


109.3 
111.0 

111.3 
10S.3 


109.3 P 
111.1 P 

111.3P 
108,6 P 


109.3 P 
111.1 P 
111,3P 
108.6 P 


109.BP 
110.3 P 

110.2 P 

109.3 P 


28,4 

3.3 


27.6 

3.8 


26.4 

3.3 


28.1 

3.1 


30.1 P 
3,5 


27.3 P 
37 


28.8 P 
2.9 


29.0 P 
1.8 


30.0 P 
2.0 


30.0 P 

3,4 


2.2 

28 

42.3 


18 

23 

415 


IS 

2,1 
41,9 


12 
1:8 

40,6 


1,5 
2.3 

41,5 


1.3 

2.8 

43,8 


1.3 

28 

403 


1.5 

3.1 

40,6 


1.4 
2,7 

41.5 


1.5 

26 

43.7 



123.4 



130.5 



1Z6.5 



128.5 



123,7 



124.9 



124.0 



122,6 1227 122.8 

1/ Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ Weekly average: from Association of American Railroads, 3/ Shipments on Illinois & Mississippi waterways* 
U.S, Cofps of Engineers. 41 Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. St Preliminary data for 1991- P ■ preliminary. 

Information contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 219-0640. 
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Table 37.— Indexes of Farm Production, Input Use & Productivity ^_ 



19B2 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 1 988 



1989 1990 2/ 19012/ 



Farm output 
Ait livestock products 3/ 
Meat animal* 
Dairy products 
Poultry & eggs 

All crops 4/ 
Feed grains 
Hay & forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crop* 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Oil crops 

Cropland used tor cropt 
Crop production per acre 

Farm input 5/ 
Farm real estate 
Mechanical power & machinery 
Agricultural chemicals 
Feed, seed, & livestock 
purchase* 













1977*100 










110 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


114 


119 


120 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


117 


119 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


104 


104 


104 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


116 


119 


117 


120 


121 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


148 


153 


162 


168 


117 


88 


111 


118 


109 


108 


92 


107 


114 


111 


122 


87 


116 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


112 


106 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


69 


101 


101 


103 


138 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


98 


107 


136 


104 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


111 


105 


105 


107 


112 


65 


55 


91 


94 


69 


103 


107 


86 


109 


122 


104 


75 


90 


91 


63 


62 


72 


71 


64 


67 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


106 


89 


106 


107 


114 


101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


66 


87 


90 


90 


_ 


He 


100 


112 


120 


116 


123 


106 


119 


127 


— 


98 


96 


95 


91 


6ft 


69 


87 


87 


68 


i 


102 


101 


99 


97 


96 


95 


94 


93 


93 


— 


89 


8G 


85 


60 


77 


74 


74 


73 


71 


— 


118 


102 


120 


115 


10.9 


111 


112 


119 


122 


— 



107 



103 



103 



102 



109 



116 



'111 



113 



113 



Farm output per unit of Input 



119 



100 



'118 



129 



124 



124 



116 



130 



135 



Output per hour of labor 




















Farm 6/ 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


142 


135 


147 


142 


Nonfarm 7/ 


99 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


111 


112 


111 



1/ For historical data & indexes, see Economic Indicator* of the Farm Sector. Production & Efficiency Statistic*. 1986, ECIFS 5-6. 2/ Preliminary 
indexes for 1991 based on Crop Production; 1991 Summary, released in January 1992. & unpublished data from the Agricultural Statistics Board, 
NASS< 3/ Gross livestock production includes minor livestock products not Included In the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop 
production to compute larm output 4/ Gross crop production Includes some miscellaneous crops not In the separate groups shown. 
It cannot be added to gross hvestock production to compute farm output. 6/ Include* other Kern* not included in the separate group* shown. 
6/ Economic Research Service. 7/ Bureau of Lalwx Statistics. — ■ not available. 

Information contact 1 George Douvelia (202) 219-0432. 
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Food Supply & Use 



Table 38.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities ' 



Commodity 



1983 



19G4 



1985 



1086 



1987 



1988 



1989 



1990 2/ 













Pounds 








Red meat ft a/4/5/ 


123 9 


123.7 


124.9 


122.2 


117.4 


119,5 


115.9 


112.4 


Beef 


74.1 


73,8 


74,6 


74.4 


69,5 


68.6 


654 


63,9 


Veal 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1,1 


1.0 


0.9 


Lamb & mutton 


1.1 


1,1 


1.1 


1.0 


1,0 


1.0 


1.1 


1,1 


Port 


47*4 


47.2 


47.7 


45.2 


45.6 


48.8 


48. 4 


46.4 


Poultry 3/4/6/ 


42 4 


43.6 


45.2 


47.1 


50.8 


51,8 


53.8 


55,6 


Chicken 


33.8 


34.9 


36.0 


36.9 


39.1 


39.4 


40.7 


41.8 


Turkey 
Fish & shellfish 4/ 


8.7 


8.7 


9.1 


10.2 


11.6 


12.4 


13.1 


13.8 


13.3 


14,1 


15,0 


15,4 


16.1 


15.1 


15.6 


15,5 


Egg* 5/ 


330 


33.0 


32.4 


32.2 


32.2 


31,2 


29.9 


29.6 


Dairy products 


















Cheese {excluding cottage) 3/6/ 


20.6 


215 


225 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23.8 


24.7 


American 


11 6 


11.9 


12.2 


12.1 


12.4 


11.5 


11.0 


11.1 


Italian 


53 


5.8 


6,5 


7,0 


7.6 


8.1 


8.5 


9,1 


Other cheese 7/ 


3.7 


3.9 


3.9 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4,3 


4.4 


Cottage cheese 


4.1 


4,1 


4.1 


4.1 


3,9 


3.9 


36 


3.4 


Beverage milk* 3/ 


226.4 


227.2 


229.7 


228.6 


226.5 


222.3 


224.3 


221,6 


Fluid whote milk 8/ 


130.3 


126.8 


123.3 


116.5 


111,9 


105.7 


97.6 


90.3 


Fluid lowfat milk 9/ 


B5.6 


88.8 


937 


98. 6 


100.6 


100.5 


106.5 


108.3 


Fluid skim milk 


10.6 


11.6 


12.6 


13.5 


14.0 


16.1 


20,2 


22.9 


Fluid cream product* 10/ 


5.7 


62 


6,7 


7.0 


7.1 


7.1 


7.3 


7.1 


Yogurt (excluding frozen) 


33 


3.7 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4,7 


4,3 


4,1 


Ice cream 


1S.1 


18,2 


18,1 


18.4 


18.3 


17.3 


16.1 


15.7 


tee milk 


69 


7.0 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


8,0 


8.4 


7,7 


Frozen yogurt 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2.0 


2.8 


All dairy products, milk 


















equivalent, milkfat basis 11/ 


572,9 


581.9 


593.7 


591.6 


601,3 


5B32 


565.3 


570.7 


Fats & oils — Total fat content 


60.0 


58.8 


64.3 


64.3 


62.9 


63.0 


61.1 


62,7 


Butter & margarine (product weight) 


15.3 


15.3 


15,7 


16.0 


15,2 


14,8 


14.6 


15.3 


Shortening 

Lard & edible taltow (direct use) 


ia.s 


21.3 


22.9 


22.1 


21.4 


21.5 


21.5 


22,2 


4.2 


3.8 


3.7 


3.5 


2,7 


2.6 


27 


3.0 


Salad & cooking oils 


23.6 


19.9 


235 


24.2 


25.4 


25.8 


24,0 


24.2 


Fresh fruits 12/ 


93.2 


91.7 


89.3 


95.9 


101.1 


99,2 


992 


92.3 


Canned fruit 13/ 


12 a 


12.3 


12.7 


12.9 


13.6 


13.3 


13.4 


13.4 


Dried fruit 


2.5 


2.5 


2.8 


2.7 


2,6 


2,9 


3,2 


3.2 


Frozen fruit 


29 


3,0 


3,3 


3,6 


3.9 


3.8 


4:6 


4.3 


Frozen citru* juice* 14/ 
Vegetables 12/ 
Fresh 


41.7 


35.7 


40.5 


43.2 


40.2 


40.1 


34.3 


27,2 


















92.6 


100.3 


100.2 


99.3 


105.7 


109.6 


1129 


111,0 


Canning 


85.2 


90.9 


87,8 


879 


37,8 


83.5 


90.7 


93.3 


Freezing 


14.6 


17.5 


17*1 


15.8 


168 


18.3 


17,8 


18,1 


Potatoes, all 12/ 


118.4 


121.9 


122.4 


125.7 


125.7 


122,2 


126.7 


127.2 


Sweetpotatoes12/ 


4.6 


4.9 


5.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.1 


4.1 


4.7 


Peanuts (shelled) 


5.9 


6.0 


63 


6,4 


6.4 


6.9 


7,0 


6,0 


Tree nut* (shelled) 


2,2 


2.3 


2.3 


2,3 


2.2 


23 


23 


2.5 


Flour & cereal product* 15/ 


149.1 


150.4 


157.5 


163.7 


172.5 


174.3 


174,9 


185.1 


Wheat flour 


117.7 


119.2 


124.7 


125.7 


129.9 


130.0 


1292 


137,9 


Rice (milled basis) 


ftg 


8.5 


9.0 


11,6 


14.0 


14,3 


15.2 


16.2 


Caloric sweetener* 16/ 


1243 


127.0 


131.3 


1294 


133 7 


135.1 


136.4 


139,1 


Coffee (green bean equlv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 


10.1 


10.2 


10.5 


10,5 


10.2 


9.8 


10,3 


10.2 


32 


3,4 


3,7 


3,8 


39 


38 


39 


4.2 



1/ In pounds, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Consumption normally represents total supply minus exports, nonfood use* & ending 
stocks. CaJendar-vear data except fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, tree nuts, A rice, whjch are on crop-year basis, 2/ Preliminary. 
3/ Total may not acd due to rounding. 4/ Boneless, trimmed weight 5/ Excludes shipments to the U.S. territories. 6/ Natural equivalent 
of cheese & cheese products. Total product weight i* greater than natural equivalent because processed cheese 4 cheese food are made 
from natural cheese & other dairy products. Includes miscellaneous cheese not shown separately. 7/ Includes Swiss. Brick. Munster, 
cream NeufchsteL Blue, Gorgonzofa. Edam, 4 Gouda 8/ Plain A flavored. 9/ Plain & flavored & buttermilk 10/ Heavy cream, light cream, 
half A half, & sour cream &dlp. 11/ Includes condensed & evaporated milk & dry milk products. 12/ Farm weight. 13/ Excludes 
pineapple & berries. 14/ Single strength equivalent. 15/ Includes rye.com, oat. A barley products. Excludes quantities used in afcohollc 
beverage*, corn sweetener*, & fuel. 16/ Dry weight equivalent. — * Not available. 

Information contact; Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-0870. 
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